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SCANDINAVIAN ISSUE 


INTRODUCTION 


HEN I was asked to collect papers for a Scandinavian 
number of the Fraternal, I could do no other than accept 
it as a command. Yet my own contacts with Scandinavia 

have been mainly academic, and my contacts with Baptists there 
have been slight. I number amongst my friends a large number of 
Scandinavian scholars, mainly in the Old Testament field, and I 
have lectured at four universities in Denmark and Sweden. On 
these visits, I have made such contact as I could with our Baptist 
friends, and I have lectured at the Swedish Baptist College in 
Stockholm and visited the Danish Baptist centre at Tollése. In 
Stockholm, I was entertained by a number of the Baptist leaders, 
and I have worshipped at Baptist Churches at various places in 
Denmark and Sweden. But there are others in our fellowship 
whose contacts with Baptists in these countries are much closer 
than mine. In Finland and Norway, I have not yet set foot, though 
I am a member of the Norwegian Academy of Science and Letters, 
and I have not yet had the opportunity of meeting any of the Baptist 
leaders of these lands. My suitability for the task committed to me 
was therefore slight. Happily, I was able to take advice from Dr. 
Nordenhaug, the Principal of the Baptist Seminary at Ruschlikon, 
who is himself from Norway, and who is in close touch with Baptist 
leaders throughout the northern countries. 

I have sought to collect some papers which would introduce 
the readers of the Fraternal, both at home and overseas, to the 
life and thought of our brethren in Scandinavia. Dr. Gunnar 
Westin, who is Professor in the University of Uppsala, and who 
is the first Free Churchman to hold a chair in Theology in any 
State university in Sweden, has contributed an article which 
carries us back to Baptist beginnings in that land. Dr. Erik Rudén, 
who is the General Secretary of the Baptist Union of Sweden, 
has dealt generally with the work of Baptists in Scandinavia to-day, 
while Dr. Alfons Sundqvist, who is the Principal of the Christian 
Folk High School at Veikars, in Finland, has given a more particular 
account of Baptist life and work in his own country, where the small 
Baptist community has to face the special difficulties created by the 
language division within that land. From the Rev. Eric Strutz, who 
is the Foreign Missions Secretary of the Swedish Baptists, comes an 
article which deals generally with the overseas work of all the 
Scandinavian countries. All these articles contain much new in- 
formation for many of our readers, and will enable them to think 
with sympathy and understanding of our brethren, and to pray 
for them with new earnestness and constancy. We belong to one 
brotherhood, and it becomes us to know what the churches else- 


where are doing. 
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It is also important that we should know what our brethren 
are thinking, and I have therefore sought articles which introduce 
. us to their minds as well as to their activities. The Rev. Johannes 
Norgaard, the Principal of the Baptist centre at Téllése, in Denmark, 
where the small Baptist College is but one of the institutions placed 
under his charge, and the Rev. Nils Engelsen, the Principal of the 
Baptist College in Oslo, have supplied two articles which serve 
this purpose. 

To all of these friends I express my thanks, and I feel sure 
many readers of the Fraternal will share my feelings. The limits 
imposed on me made it impossible to invite other articles, though 
there are many others of our Scandinavian Baptists who could 
appropriately have been asked. 

Some contributors to this number have spent time in America, 
and Dr. Sundqvist has the doctor’s degree from Berkeley Divinity 
School, where he wrote a thesis on the Theology of John Bunyan. 
The articles came into my hands in remarkably good English. 
Here and there I have made slight changes in sentences, but these 
have been kept to the minimum, so that readers could hear as 
closely as possible the accents of our friends as they testify of the 
faith that is in them and of the work that the Lord has done through 
them. May blessing continue to attend them, and their work 
go from strength to strength, the Lord adding unto them daily 
those who are being saved and who are sharing the glorious tasks of 
saving others, in Europe and throughout the world. 


H. H. Rowtey. 


OUR THANKS 


The Editorial Board, on behalf of all readers, thanks H. H. 
Rowley for his kindness in taking trouble—amid so many demands 
on his time and strength—to collect and edit the articles comprising 
this Scandinavian number of the Fraternal. 

Gratitude is expressed also to the various writers for their 
kindly co-operation—busy men as they are. May God’s blessing 
continue on their manifold labours of Instruction and Organisation. 
Greetings to our fellow Baptist ministers in Scandinavia whom 
we shall the more intelligently remember in our prayers because of 
the insight afforded by the articles that follow. At some future date 
we hope to give space for a review of Baptist life and work in other 
parts of Europe. 

The Bible Study which Frank Buffard has been kind enough 
to prepare will, we hope, be followed by others of a similar nature. 

Thanks again. 
EB: 


ANDERS WIBERG 
Tue Frere-Cuurcu PIoNEER IN SWEDEN 


AST year the Baptists of Sweden celebrated a remarkable 
centenary. In 1852 there appeared a unique book of theology, 
right in the headquarters of theologians at Uppsala. It was 

written by a man who had recently resigned his position as a clergy- 
man of the Lutheran State Church and who now lived in Stockholm 
and preached and exhorted in unlawful conventicles. His name was 
Anders Wiberg, and his book dealt with the doctrine of baptism and 
the true Church. It was a real bomb that he dropped in the old 
university city of Uppsala close to the castle of the Archbishop. 
He turned the old Lutheran doctrine of infant baptism upside 
down and declared that it was altogether false. He had become 
convinced that his theological studies had led him astray and that 
he must now confess his error and proclaim the doctrine of Believers’ 
Baptism. Its effect was remarkable. 

But who was this Anders Wiberg ? He was a man thirty-six 
years old, well educated in various schools and at the university 
of Uppsala, where he obtained two degrees of theology. He had 
been a co-worker of the famous Methodist missionary in Stockholm, 
George Scott, and for a couple of years (1840-42) had done literary 
work in connection with Scott’s various enterprises. As Scott was 
compelled to leave the country and the Methodist mission was 
stopped in 1842, Wiberg went back to Uppsala to complete his 
studies. He was ordained to the Lutheran ministry and served 
about eight years in the Established Church. During the last two 
years, he was disturbed by various abuses in the church and opposed, 
among other things, the superficial way of confirmation and ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper. He had become a leader among 
the so called “‘ readers,’ the pious people gathering in conventicles 
and prayer-meetings. It also happened that as a clergyman he 
administered the Lord’s Supper to private circles not following the 
liturgical order of the Church. 

This led to an action against him, and as he denied the church 
authorities any right to compel him, he might have been deposed 
had he not resigned in 1851. At that time, he had come in close 
contact with the pious “ readers ” in Stockholm, who cherished the 
new evangelistic conception of Christian doctrine and life. This trend 
in the religious movement in Sweden had a Moravian background 
and was characterised by its stress on the free grace in Jesus Christ 
without the works of the law. It was a warm and somewhat emo- 
tional type of piety and sometimes tended towards antinomianism. 
As to Wiberg, he seems never to have gone to an extreme, and when 
he soon became a Baptist, he came under some control of the mild 
Calvinism of the American Baptists, who later supported him in 
his work in Sweden. 
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Wiberg’s way to the Baptist Church was not a long one. 
When he came to Stockholm in 1850, as a retired clergyman, 
he entered a circle where the question of baptism was much 
discussed. Some of the separatists in the north, where Wiberg had 
exerted influence, opposed the infant baptism administered by 
the church and its ungodly clergy, and in many cases the laymen 
had taken it in their own hands. Besides, the case of the first Baptist 
preacher in Sweden, the former sailor F. O. Nilsson, was at that 
time an issue in the liberal newspapers and was much discussed 
in various parts of the country. Nilsson had become a Baptist in 
1847 and was banished in 1850. Then Wiberg started his new 
study of the doctrine of baptism. 

In Hamburg, he met J. G. Oncken, the German Baptist 
pioneer, and in his church got in contact with Baptist ideas and 
practice. Coming home he had new material to work on, especially 
some books in English, and he, of course, examined the Greek 
New Testament. The result was the book mentioned in the 
beginning of this article. Its title would be in English: Who 
should be baptised and What is Baptism 2 (Uppsala, 1852). When 
the book was published, the author was on the other side of the 
Atlantic. He left Sweden and when the boat stopped near Copen- 
hagen, he visited the banished F. O. Nilsson, who lived there, and 
was baptised by him—surely a wonderful experience for both of 
them. Wiberg therefore came to New York as a Baptist and joined 
the First Baptist Mariners’ Church and worked as a missionary 
among sailors and emigrants, until he got employment through the 
American Baptist Publication Society in Philadelphia. There he 
wrote several pamphlets and books relating to his new conviction, 
among them a large book in English: Christian Baptism set forth 
in the Words of the Bible. 

His future was not clear. It is true, he had cast himself on 
Christ for life and death. He had given up all for His sake, and he 
knew well what Mr. Nilsson had suffered before him. In touching 
words he stated his breach with his former belief: ‘I cannot, 
against my conscience, distort the Scriptures in order to please 
men or to retain the confidence and attachment of Christian friends. 
I have lost this world, I will not also lose the coming one.”” He could 
not continue long as colporteur and translator in Philadelphia; 
but was there any possibility to return to Sweden as a Baptist 
preacher? In fact, he had been re-ordained in New York, but 
going to Sweden meant perhaps imprisonment and banishment. 
He made a deep impression on his brethren in America, and finally 
it was decided that Wiberg should be sent by the Publication 
Society as “ Superintendent of Colportage in Sweden.” This was 
in 1855, and from this year he worked consistently for thirty years for 
the Baptist cause in Sweden. The restrictions and disabilities of 
dissenters were gradually removed, and Wiberg had the great 
satisfaction to see the Baptist denomination grow to one of the largest 
bodies among the Free Churches of our country. 
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The fight was hard in the beginning. His book was attacked 
from. several quarters. The professor of Church History at Uppsala 
published a refutation in 1854. The professor said that the time 
had come for the scholar to settle the case, and with others he hoped 
the Baptist error would be an insignificant episode, as the truth 
was now given in his book. But to-day his chair at the university 
is occupied by a Baptist, and at least 200,000 Swedes, now living, are 
baptised believers. Anders Wiberg did not work and suffer in vain! 

In Stockholm Wiberg took care of the small group of Baptists, 
and the First Baptist Church grew rapidly. He also organised 
co-operation between the few churches in the country, called 
representatives to general conferences and saw to it that district 
associations were organised, following the pattern of the denomi- 
nation in the U.S.A. and England. Two well-known men from 
England participated in the general conference of 1858, Dr. Edward 
Steane .and Rev. Howard Hinton. This contact meant much 
later on, when help was needed to build two large Baptist churches 
in Stockholm. 

The meeting-hall in Stockholm was small and not well located, 
so Wiberg started a project to build a special church, but this was 
not easily done. In 1860, he visited England to collect money, 
and spent a whole year there; the journey was not always pleasant, 
but he met many good friends and helpers. Among others, C. H. 
Spurgeon received him with brotherly love. Wiberg and his wife 
similarly undertook a journey in the U.S.A. He also sought support 
for a proposed theological seminary, and in this he had remarkable 
success. When he returned in 1866, he had not only a large sum 
for the new Bethel Chapel, seating more than one thousand, but also 
contributions for the Bethel Seminary, which started the following 
autumn. Besides, he had found the great man in U.S.A.,who became 
the first and famous principal of this institution, Colonel K. O. 
Broady. Broady had emigrated from Sweden in his youth, had 
served during the Civil War in the army and became a colonel. 
For some forty years Broady remained in his post in Stockholm, 
and he became one of the most famous preachers of our country. 

Once more Wiberg went out as a beggar for the Baptist 
mission in Sweden. He moved to the south of Stockholm and 
started a work there which resulted in the erection of the large 
Salem Chapel. To get help for this great enterprise Wiberg 
travelled in Great Britain, 1874-76. His diaries are interesting 
reading for British Baptists, as he describes his various experiences. 
He met outstanding men and gathered a good sum towards the cost 
of the new church. In London he was entertained by the Wilkins 
family, Hampstead, and he further mentions Spurgeon and his 
church, Mr. Oliver in London, Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Jarrold in 
Norwich, Mr. Elwood in Bath and George Muller in Bristol. 
In Exeter, he met Robert Moffat. He also heard Moody and 
Sankey in London at that time. His itinerary took him also to 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland. 
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Because of the long journey to Great Britain, Wiberg gave up 
one of his main tasks as the Baptist pioneer in Sweden. He ceased 
to edit the theological organ Evangelisten, which he had started on 
his return from the U.S.A. Until the autumn of 1873, he continued 
this very important work. In this bi-monthly, he wrote on various 
theological questions of the time, and thus he moulded the young . 
Baptist denomination. He also formed the Baptist Confessions, 
which appeared in the pioneer years, and was the outstanding man 
in the debates with the Lutherans. 

It has been said that Wiberg was no great organiser, and it 
may be that the rapidly developed Baptist movement in Sweden 
became too much for one man to lead. In ten years, until 1866, 
there was a steady increase, so that the churches numbering 183 
had a membership of nearly 7,000. In this same period, Wiberg 
had the pastoral care of the growing church in Stockholm, he had to 
supervise the colportage done by many travelling preachers, he 
was the editor of Evangelisten, and had to defend: the Baptist 
cause in courts and before the Government. He travelled widely 
and was also called upon by Baptists in other Scandinavian countries. 
No wonder that he could not keep the reins in his hands, when a 
young generation of gifted leaders arose in the growing Baptist army. 
Later he also began teaching in the new seminary in Stockholm. 

Wiberg wrote several books in his later years, including 
The Doctrine of Sanctification (1869), Christian Unity (1879), 
and An Answer to the History of Infant Baptism by P. Waldenstrém 
(1880). As a consistent abstainer he worked eagerly for the tem- 
perance cause. In the eighties he contributed to a new theological 
monthly, but since he left Evangelisten in 1873, he was no longer 
the leading theologian in his denomination. 

His theology was dominated by his practical purposes, and 
therefore it focused in the doctrines of justification, conversion, 
the sacraments, sanctification and the true Church. As a writer 
he used the same way of calm and warm reasoning and teaching 
as he used in the pulpit. He accepted the ‘‘ close communion ” 
customary among the American Baptists, but he had difficulty 
regarding the Calvinistic teaching that prevailed among them. It 
was the great English theologian, Andrew Fuller, who helped him 
in this respect. He studied him eagerly, and in a letter during his 
stay in the U.S.A. he stated that all the Baptist preachers he met 
there recommended Fuller to him. As may be seen in various 
parts of this article the relationship between the English and 
Swedish Baptists was important at that time. 

_ Wiberg had the great satisfaction to see his Baptist denomin- 
ation prosper. When he died in 1887, seventy-one years old, the 
churches numbered 473 with a membership of 31,850. Besides, 
there had grown up strong Methodist and Congregationalist 
churches, which did not exist when he as the pioneer Free Church 


theologian began his work in 1852. 
GuNNAR WESTIN. 
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BAPTIST WORK IN SCANDINAVIA TO-DAY 


I 


VER since the time of the Reformation up to the Evangelical 
movements in the 19th century, the condition for carrying 
on any Church activity in Scandinavia was a single Church. 

Through several legal restrictions the Lutheran Church maintained 
the sole control of the religious life. But stronger than the power 
of those keeping the religious freedom back, was that of those 
pushing on. Firstly, there were the Pietistic movement and the 
Moravian Brethren, and—when their influence slackened—a new 
floodwave welled force through the Evangelical Revivals coming 
from England and America. 

Lutheranism loosened up. In Norway, the basic principle of 
religious freedom was established in 1845, when people got the right 
to form Free Churches. Denmark’s new constitution of 1849 
included religious freedom. In Sweden, on the contrary, such 
freedom was not granted the citizens until 1860. From the re- 
sistance put up against the forming of Free Churches in Sweden, 
one might think that Baptism would not be very widely spread, 
whereas the soil in the neighbouring countries with their pre- 
viously established ideals of freedom was more favourable. But, 
in fact, it was just the contrary. The Baptists as well as other Free 
Churches in Denmark, Norway and Finland gained a comparatively 
slight number of members, while the Free Church idea in Sweden 
developed quickly. The revivals that broke out in Denmark 
through the influence of Pietism were from the very beginning 
directed by the Lutheran clergymen and a strong “‘ home mission ”’ 
was formed within the Church. The development in Norway 
and Finland was of a similar nature. 

Dr. Gunnar Westin stresses among other things that in Sweden 
the Lutheran clergy on the whole maintained a defensive attitude 
towards the Evangelical revivals, and those made a way of their own. 
A layman’s movement was formed, creating its own modes of 
existence. While the rest of the Scandinavian countries allowed 
free religious activity, the Lutheran Church in Sweden tried to 
maintain the uniform Church and stubbornly refused to allow the 
formation of Free Churches. 


II. 


The first Baptist church in Scandinavia was founded in 1839 
in Copenhagen. When, later, the state authorities recognised the 
forming of churches beside the Lutheran State Church, the Baptists 
were not counted among them. This right was not granted until 
1952. Through all these years the Baptists were looked upon as 
people of “ secondary fate?” ‘This, however, did not stop them 
from gallantly fighting for their ideals. The Danish Baptists are 
the pioneers for the Free Church movements in their country, 
and they have from the beginning considered themselves as the 
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lasting corrective to the general development of the Christian 
Church in Denmark. 

The growth of the Baptist churches in membership was slow 
but quite steady. Take, for instance, the year 1920, the time of the 
B.W.A. conference in London, when thirty-three churches existed 
and their members amounted to 4,500. Now there are about 
forty churches and 7,500 members. 

There are several reasons for this steady development. One is 
that the Baptists have been spared severe internal splitting, and the 
members stand loyally gathered around their leaders. The Baptist 
pastors in Denmark, amounting to about thirty, form a united body. 
Another reason is the well organised youth work. When confront- 
ing the difficulty of maintaining the influence over the Sunday 
School Children, the Baptist Scout movement was created in the 
nineteen thirties, a movement that is now generally recognised 
on account of its close contact with the churches. 

One of the most important forms of work among the youth, 
is the school at Tollése with its Folk-High-School department, 
an Academy, and a Theological seminary. The first mentioned 
is giving five months’ courses for young men and women, not 
just aiming at giving instruction but also at furthering the character- 
moulding factors. The Academy of about seventy-five pupils 
comprise the liberal arts and some basic knowledge of natural 
science, mathematics, English and German. The students at the 
Theological seminary have as a rule received their basic training 
in the two mentioned schools before entering the seminary, the 
courses of which reach over a period of three or four years. 

For the students at the universities a special organisation 
—Eleuteros—has been formed. There is a difference between Den- 
mark and Sweden, where a similar organisation exists not only 
limited to Baptist students but open to students of all Free 
Churches. 

Among the organisations may be mentioned: The Publication 
Society, having made it their task among other things to publish 
books on the Baptist principles; the Foreign Mission Society, doing 
missionary work in Ruanda-Urundi; the Baptist Society of Tee- 
totalers, a temperance organisation; the Women’s Society; and the 
more loosely organised Laymen’s Association and a Society for 
Nurses. A popular branch of social welfare work is the Home 
for infants, admitting an average of forty children. Dr. Norgaard 
writes: ‘‘ The Danish Social laws give good support to all kinds of 
social work and, as a result, it is made possible for the churches 
to conduct kindergarten classes through the week and to erect 
day homes for children of school age, whose parents are working 
outside their homes.” 


The weekly paper of the Danish Baptists is Baptisternes 
Ugeblad. 


_ _From the very beginning the Baptist Union has been active 
in Christian co-operation, whether this has been expressed in the 
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Ecumenical Council, the Evangelical Alliance or the Free Church 
Council. The Danish Baptist Union is the only one of the Scandi- 
navian Baptists that has joined the World Council of Churches. 


III. 


When the persecution of the young Baptist movement in 
Sweden, having formed their first church in 1848, culminated in 
the expatriation of the leader, F. O. Nilsson, future prospects were 
considered very dark. The Evangelistic revivals, however, could 
not be stopped, and by and by one of their main streams became 
definitely Baptist in character. The eighteen-eighties was a particu- 
larly progressive period. The Swedish Baptists have, however, 
suffered severely through the influence of the Pentecostal movement. 
During the last few years the membership of the churches has 
decreased by two hundred a year. This decrease is partly due to a 
“transfer ’ of members, many Baptist members in the nineteen- 
thirties having passed over to some of the younger Free Church 
unions, such as the Pentecostal movement and the Orebro Mission 
Society. 

This tendency has now been overcome and a noticeable con- 
solidation and deepened unity are characterising the general 
position. Besides, with the recognised methods of church activi- 
ties, the youth work has become more important after it has 
been proved that the churches are mainly recruited thereby. 

In legal respects the position of the Free Churches has been 
strengthened by the Law of 1952 allowing religious freedom. 
In connection with the enactment of this Law the Free Church 
pastors were also granted the legal right of officiating at marriages. 

The Swedish Baptist Union has 35,400 members in 531 
churches. They elect representatives for the annual meeting that 
appoints the Mission Board, which manages both the Home Mission 
and the Foreign Mission. 

Evangelisation work has been intensified during the summer 
through Youth Camp Weeks and Tent missions. 

The number of the pastors is about 250. A special fund 
grants additional salary to those receiving the lowest pay. The 
same principles as applied by the Baptist Union in England are 
mainly followed in this respect. Efforts are made to give still 
better economic support to the pastors. This year a collection will 
be started for that purpose. 

No special association for laymen has been formed, although 
a characteristic feature of Swedish Baptists is probably an increased 
activity on the part of the laymen. 

Among other organisations are:— 

The Women’s Association, whose main task is to help preachers’ 
widows and preachers’ families, hit by illness. The programme is 
now widened. Thus, during the last year, through the Association, 
85,000 crowns were collected for a hospital in Congo. 
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The Youth Association, with its various sections, has as its aim 
to further the training of leaders. Another field of activity for the 
Youth Association is the social welfare work. For several years 
there has existed a home for boys, and lately this has been com- 
plemented by a similar home for adolescent boys. ‘ 

Oldest among the schools of the Union is the Bethel Seminary, - 
the training centre for pastors and missionaries. The course 
extends over four years. 

In conformity with the Danish Baptist Union, the Swedish 
one has a Folk-High-School—one of the largest in the country 
and admitting 125 pupils. 

In social welfare work, some of the largest Baptist churches have 
their own Homes for aged people. An Association for the Training 
of Deaconesses was founded in 1922, after the German pattern. 
A Publishing Society has also been formed, the most important 
papers being Vecko-Posten and Ungdomens Veckopost. 

Free Church co-operation has been very real in Sweden 
during the last few years. The Free Church Council represents 
eight Free Churches, and the Baptist Union has been a member 
of this Council since it was founded. The Baptist Union also 
appoints representatives on the Ecumenical Council in Sweden. 


IV. 


As soon as the Baptist Church had been rooted in Denmark 
and Sweden its influence stretched out to Norway. The first bap- 
tism there took place in 1858. The persecutions during the pioneer 
period led to greater understanding and appreciation. The growth 
of the Union has been regular, but in the nineteen-forties a tendency 
to stagnation was felt; better signs are now apparent. Church services 
are better attended and baptisms have increased. The membership 
of the 64 churches is 7,300, and there are over 76 chapels and twice 
as matiy preaching stations, spread all over the country, from the 
Skagerrak to the northern borderline at North Cape. 

With the same inflexible strength with which the Norwegian 
people during the war fought their invaders, they have during the 
post-war years worked on restoring what was destroyed, notably the 
Honningsvold Fishermen’s Home in North Norway, and three 
churches which were completely destroyed. 

The islands along the Norwegian coast amount to 150,000, 
and the population of 3,000 of them is estimated at 300,000. Among 
these the crew of the ‘‘ Fredrick L. Rymker”’ spreads Christian 
literature and preaches the Gospel. 

Another field where a noticeable expansion has taken place is 
that concerning the literary activity. From having consisted of 
a small book and tract mission it has developed into one of the 
largest Christian Publishing Houses in Norway. The weekly of 
the union is Banneret. 

_ The Baptist Union has a theological school for the training of 
its pastors and missionaries, courses extending over four years. 
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The Baptist Union is the only Free Church union in Norway having 
a theological training institution. The school enjoys confidence and 
both the Norwegian Covenant Church and the Norwegian Pente- 
costals are sending their students to the Baptist seminary. Next 
year a larger building will be erected for a preachers’ school and 
a youth school. 

Also Norway has organised an association for its youth work. 
On the whole, the same methods are used for this as in Sweden, 
though neither in Norway nor in Sweden has scouting been as widely 
spread as among the Danish Baptists. Another similarity to the 
Swedish activity is the marked interest in social welfare work, 
resulting in the establishing of two homes in North Norway, one 
for aged people and one for youth in which the Youth Association 
has been very active. The Norwegian Baptists have not hesitated 
to give their young men leading positions within the Union. When 
a Principal was to be appointed for the theological school, a theo- 
logian aged 35 was elected. 

The Women’s Association, founded in 1915, has about 150 
branches. When its sister organisation in Sweden organised a 
collection for the Congo mission, the Norwegian pattern was followed. 
In Norway, such a collection has been maintained for several years, 
resulting in 100,000 crowns for the erection of a Hospital on the 
Mission Field in Congo. 

The social welfare work is closely connected with the institutions 
in the northern part of the country for the aid of the fishermen and 
their families, but it has also reached beyond the borders of their 
own country. 

Baptist doctrine has reached far and. wide, and not least 
in Norway, where the Christians who maintain that only decided 
Christians are to be baptised are far more numerous than the actual 
church members. The co-operation in regard to the training of 
preachers may serve as an illustration of the fellowship between the 
Free Church people, and also show that the influence of the Baptists 
is greater than would appear from the size of the Union. Also in 
the State Church the Baptist forms of work and methods of activity 
are now willingly accepted. 


ee 


The Baptist message came to the Swedish-speaking population 
of Finland from Sweden. Firstly, a church was formed at Aland 
in 1854, and from there the revival was spread to Osterbotten. 
The first baptism on the Finnish mainland took place in 1869. 
Over three decades the Swedish-speaking and the Finnish-speaking 
Baptists were co-operating in one Union. By and by, however, 
the difficulties on account of linguistic questions seemed to grow 
so large that they agreed to split the Union, and the Finnish-speaking 
group formed their own body in 1903. 

The Swedish Union has 2,500 members in about thirty churches. 
A noticeable activity, large attendances at the services, and a 
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growing number of members, have been characteristic during 
recent years. The work of spreading literature and the youth 
work are well organised, and recently their own first missionaries 
were sent out to the Swedish Baptist field in the Congo. The Home 
and the Foreign Missions are directed by a mission board con- 
sisting of seven people, elected at the annual conference. 

With Swedish support, a theological school was founded in 
1924, the courses of which last for two years. Asa rule the students 
continue their training at the Bethel Seminary in Stockholm. The 
interest in studying has also taken other forms such as, for instance, 
in the arranging of shorter Bible courses and in the initiative to 
establish a Christian Folk-High-School. This has now existed for 
eight years and it serves all the Swedish-speaking Free Churches of 
Finland. 

When the Finnish-speaking Baptists formed their own union 
several advantages were obtained. However, it is evident that 
the inconveniences were greater than were anticipated. The small 
number represented by the Finnish Baptists had needed to stick 
together in one body. At present the number of members of the 
Finnish churches is about 1,000. For some years, progress was 
rapid, but unfortunately, a split was made through the growing 
Pentecostal movement which many Baptists joined. The situation 
was aggravated by the lack of leaders. Rehabilitation has now taken 
place. The churches have enjoyed progress and in addition to the 
evangelistic campaigns, they have purposefully aimed at building 
up stronger Children’s and Youth activities. Further, they have 
peer able to establish a Bible Institute for training of preachers and 
eaders. 


In legal matters the two groups of churches have different 
standing. In 1922, Finland accepted a Law of religious free- 
dom allowing the forming of legalised religious bodies, but also 
admitting religious activity without the forming of such bodies 
in the legal sense. The Finnish-speaking Baptists chose the 
former means and organised a church union recognised by the 
State, called the Finnish Baptist Union. The Swedish-speaking 
Baptists chose another way. The members were entered in the so- 
called Civil Register, kept by the State authorities, and the churches 
were registered as an association called the Swedish Baptist Con- 
ference in Finland. This is not the proper,place to report on the 
advantages or the inconveniences of the two methods, but it is 


decisive that the Baptists of Finland enjoy full freedom for their 
activities. 


VI. 


After the war, the Scandinavian Baptists appointed a committee 
for co-operation. The greatest importance of this is of a personal 
nature, through the value of brotherly contact and Christian fellow- 
ship. But the committee has also taken some practical initiative. 
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Firstly, there was the charity work for Poland. Then we have 

the Scandinavian Seamen’s Mission in San Francisco, an activity 
that is expanding. Further, it may be mentioned that the different 
seminaries from time to time arrange study-weeks and_ that 
seminary-teachers give lectures at each other’s schools. The youth 
work is another field of co-operation. 
_ The Scandinavian Baptists are strongly connected with the 
international Baptist fellowship. During the pioneer years the 
contact with England and America was of great help to the fighting 
groups. Many of the Swedish Baptists who were severely perse- 
cuted during the first decades, found refuge in America, others 
went there to continue their education. The action taken by 
the English Baptists to overcome the persecutions is still kept 
in mind. There was the deputation sent to assist the imprisoned 
Baptists, and the appeal in favour of F. O. Nilsson, the exiled Swede. 
Several Scandinavian Baptist preachers have in the course of years 
studied in England and groups of youths going there for a visit 
have created friendship. It seems desirable that these contacts 
between Scandinavia and England should be deepened, particularly 
as regards theological studies and research, the strategy of missions 
and the contact between the preachers of the different countries. 
As the English Baptist Church is one of the oldest of Europe, and 
is also greatest in number, it has an important mission to further 
the unity of the European Baptists. Frrx RuvEN. 


GLIMPSES OF THE BAPTIST WORK IN FINLAND 


HE opposition against infant Baptism in Finland first came 

from the Pietistic groups during the eighteenth century. Some 

persons who refused to have their children baptised were 
banished from the country, and others were imprisoned. These 
occurrences, however, were only sporadic, and the Baptist move- 
ment in the British Isles and America seems to have been unknown. 

In the nineteenth century the Pietistic revival movement 
rose to new strength and power and spread over wide regions. To 
the religious life in Finland, this revival was of the greatest im- 
portance. To a remarkable degree the religious life of the Luth- 
eran Church in Finland is coloured by this movement still to 
this day. And many who were later brought to conversion through 
the testimony of the Baptist preachers, got their first religious 
impulses from the Pietistic movement. Inhis way it also prepared 
the ground for the Baptist movement in Finland. 


Tue Baptist MovEMENT AMONG THE SWEDES OF FINLAND 


In Finland there are two official languages, Finnish and Swedish. 
About 91 per cent. of the population speak Finnish, and 9 per 
cent. speak Swedish. There has always been a close communi- 
cation of ideas between the Swedes in Finland and the people of 
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Sweden, and so many influences have reached Finland through that 
medium. This is also the case with respect to the Baptist movement. 

The first proclaimer of Baptist ideas in Finland was a sailor 
from Sweden by the name of Karl Justus Mathias Mollersvard. 
As a sailor he went over to the United States, where he was con- 
verted and baptised in the First Baptist Mariners’ Church in New 
York. After returning to Sweden he began to testify about his 
new faith. 

By this time a Lutheran pastor in Aland, an island in the 
Baltic belonging to Finland, wrote to some friends in Sweden 
who belonged to the Evangelical Alliance, and asked them to send 
an evangelist to this island. These arranged for Mollersvard, 
at that time known as a good preacher, to undertake this journey. 
In the autumn of 1854, he left Stockholm with some fishermen from 
Aland, and after a difficult voyage he arrived at the small island 
F6glé which belongs to Aland. 

In Féglé, this warmhearted preacher commenced his work. 
Crowds gathered, and a revival began that spread all over the 
island. But at the same time a persecution broke out, inspired 
by some clergymen. After only five weeks Méllersvard had to return 
to Sweden. 

The fire, however, that had been lit could not be extinguished. 
Those who believed gathered for worship, study of the Word of 
God, and for prayer and singing. No separation from the Lutheran 
State Church occurred, as Mdllersvard had not in public mentioned 
anything about his opinions of Baptism and Church membership. 
Privately he seems to have mentioned it to some. 

The following summer, 1855, a person from this island visited 
Stockholm and brought home with him some booklets written by the 
former Lutheran clergyman, Anders Wiberg, who had joined the 
Baptists in Sweden. Many of those whose consciences had been 
stirred came to clearness about the question of Baptism and Church 
membership through reading these books. 

One of these was a farmer, Johan Erik Ostling, who in the 
spring of 1856 sailed to Stockholm to meet the Baptists there. On 
25th May, he was baptised by P. F. Hejdenberg. Thus he became 
the first Baptist in Finland. 

Late in 1856, the first baptismal service in Finland was held. 
It took place in Fégl6. We do not know the exact date. Three 
persons were baptised, and these together with three others who 
had been baptised in Stockholm immediately constituted the first 
Baptist Church in Finland, called Féglé Baptist Church. 

Persecution soon broke out. The leaders of the church were 
heard, first by the local clergy, and then by the Bishop’s Chapter 
in Abo. The second hearing, on 1st June, 1859, however, had quite 
unexpected consequences. One of the members of the Chapter, Rev. 
Henrik Heikel, Rector of St. Mary, close to Abo, after the examin- 
ations invited the Baptists to his home, not in order to dispute 
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with them, but to get closer knowledge of their opinions. The Bap- 
tists came, and they were talking the whole night with the rector 
and his family. Several of those present got ineffaceable impres- 
sions of the Baptists’ simple but fearless testimonies. This was 
later on to be of the greatest importance. 

The next year, 1860, Henrik Heikel became rector of Peders- 
dre, near Jacobstad, in the province of Ostrobothnia, on the main- 
land of Finland, and moved over there with his family. Here the 
Pietistic movement had well prepared the ground. The members of 
the Heikel family could not forget the Baptists from Aland, but 
kept up the connection with them. Especially after the death of 
the rector in 1867, this family became a centre for the Baptist 
revival in this part of the country. A son, Viktor Heikel, was bap- 
tised in Stockholm in 1867, and a daughter, Anna Heikel, was 
baptised there in the following year. 

When returning, Anna Heikel brought with her some books 
about Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and Church membership. This 
started a lively discussion about these things. In 1869 the Heikel 
family got a visit by the blacksmith and preacher Adolf Herman 
Valén from Aland, one of the men who had visited the rector in 
1859. A meeting was arranged, and Valén thus was the first Baptist 
that preached on the mainland of Finland. His sermon about the 
Prodigal Son brought several to conversion. 

In the evening, on 14th July, 1869, the friends met at Stora 
Lysarholmen, three kilometres from Jakobstad, and here the first 
baptismal service in the mainland of Finland was held. The farmer, 
Petter Stormans, and a woman, Miss Maria Ekqvist, were the first 
persons baptised on the mainland of Finland. 

About this time a young woman from Vasa, south of Jakobstad, 
Miss Alba Hellman, used to visit the Heikel family. In their home 
she came to know her Saviour, and at the second baptismal service 
on the mainland of Finland, on 5th August, 1870, she was baptised. 
She was then 26 years of age. Miss Hellman is described as a very 
small person in bad health, but she had a living faith, a burning 
zeal, and an unusual energy. Together with her two sisters who were 
teachers, she owned a religious bookstore. She was admirable in 
spreading Bibles. Together with her sisters she took the initiative 
in organising the first Temperance Society in Finland, and recent 
investigations have shown that she led Matilda Wrede into her 
wonderful work among the prisoners in Finland. 

For seven years, Miss Hellman was the only Baptist in Vasa, 
but in 1877, another woman was baptised, and two years later two 
more came. This was the nucleus of the Baptist Church in Vasa 
which was founded in 1881. 

One of the foremost Baptist pioneers in Finland to be men- 
tioned is Rev. Erik Jansson. He does not, however, belong to the 
men who initiated the work but came a few years later. In his youth 
he had been a sailor, and for some time he had lived in Chicago 
where he had been converted and joined Moody’s church. In 1877, 
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however, he returned to his native Finland, feeling a strong urge 
to testify to his countrymen about his experience of salvation. 
He was not then a Baptist, but he tells us that when he was pre- 
paring for a debate about the meaning of Baptism, he came to the 
conclusion that he was wrong, and decided to be baptised. This 
happened in 1881. He soon became a leading Baptist preacher, and 


for many years he was pastor of the Petalax Baptist Church, a ~ 


country church which sometimes numbered over 400 members. 

The Baptist movement reached the southern part of Finland 
somewhat later. Petter Malmaqvist, a Baptist from Sweden, settled 
in Helsingfors in 1881. There were also some other Baptists in 
the city, and on 5th April, 1885, the Baptist Church in Helsingfors 
was constituted. 

The Swedish-speaking Baptists now have 28 churches with 
a membership of about 2,200. A small Theological Seminary was 
founded in 1924. It gives a two-years’ course at the present. The 
students usually complete their studies at the Bethel Seminary 
in Stockholm, Sweden. 

The Denomination has its own Publishing Society, named 
“Facklans Foérlag’”’ (The Torch Press). The denominational 
paper, Missionsstandaret (The Missionary Standard) is published 
twice a month with an issue of about 2,500. 

In order to get proper facilities for the Seminary, the Pub- 
lishing Society and the paper, a house was procured in Vasa in 
1945 which has been made a “ Baptist House’’ and serves as 
headquarters. 

In addition to the missionary work in the homeland, the 
Swedish-speaking Baptists of Finland also support two missionaries 
in the Belgian Congo. A Mission Board of seven members takes 
care of the common activities between the Annual Conferences 
which are held each year in June. 

The Swedish Baptists in Finland also take part in the united 
work of the Free Churches. In the Swedish Free Church Council 
of Finland they have been represented from the beginning. In 
founding the Free Christian Folk High School in 1945, which is 
specially intended for young people from the Free Churches, the 
Baptists also partook. The initiative was taken by them, and the 
principal is a Baptist. 


Tue Work AMONG THE FINNS 


The Baptist movement, as we have seen, reached Finland 
through the mediation of the Swedish-speaking group. But it did 
not last long before the Finnish-speaking people also came in 
contact with the Baptist ideas. The first person we know of was 
the Lutheran pastor John Hymander in Parikkala in the province 
of Carelia who, after studying his Bible, had come to the con- 
clusion that the Baptist idea about Baptism was right. In 1871 
Hymander resigned from the Lutheran ministry, and the following 
year he was baptised at the Conference of the Swedish Baptists 
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in Stockholm. It is known that he had friendly relations with 
the Heikel family in Jakobstad. Coming back from Sweden, he bap- 
tised his wife and several others who had been converted, and 
a Baptist church was organised. Pastor Hymander died after a few 
years, and his church became rather isolated until 1907 when it 
joined the Finnish Baptist Union. 

The first solely Finnish-speaking preacher we know of is 
a sailor Henriksson who is said to have been converted and baptised 
in England. When he came back to his native country he began 
to preach, and as a result of his work, Luvia Baptist church was 
founded. Henriksson died a few years later. 

Among those who believed and were baptised during the revival 
in Ostrobothnia there were several who also could speak Finnish, 
and they soon began to witness in that language. One of these was 
Henrik Nars from Purmo who preached the Gospel with great 
blessing to many in this district. Several Finnish-speaking Baptist 
churches were organised. 

Up to 1903, the Swedish-speaking and the Finnish-speaking 
Baptists belonged to the same Union. Doubtless the mutual 
contact between these groups was of great importance to both 
sides. But some difficulties arose from this arrangement. The 
Finnish and the Swedish languages differ so much that a person 
who knows only one of them is not able to understand the other. 
On account of this everything had to be interpreted when they were 
having discussions and meetings together. Because of these practi- 
cal difficulties they decided to have each their own organisation. 
This arrangement was made from the beginning of 1903. Without 
doubt some practical difficulties were removed through this action, 
but a disadvantage was that the closer contact was severed, and each 
denomination went its own way. 

This is also stressed by one of the leading Finnish Baptists, 
Rev. August Jauhiainen, who says that “it seems as if this sep- 
aration from the Swedish-speaking Baptists occurred too quickly 
and too soon. It is true that our work was rather successful in 
the beginning, while the leading brethren still were in their best 
years. But any kind of work needs men of sane judgment, and these 
seem to some extent to have been lacking. The first big rebuff 
came when the Pentecostal Friends started their work. Lots of 
members left our churches and joined the new movement. That so 
many left was perhaps due to the absolutely negative view of the 
truth about the Baptism in the Holy Spirit and the signs that 
follow this deed that the leading brethren were holding. 

‘« The next blow, which, judging from what happened, was even 
harder, came when the preachers became old. There was no younger 
generation of workers who could take up their work. They had not 
in time understood the necessity of getting new preachers trained 
for the ministry. This was a fatal inadvertency through which 
the Finnish Baptists have suffered much, and still are suffering. 
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“Also the war brought with it considerable difficulties, even 
direct losses. Our few preachers were mobilised, and had to 
spend their time ‘somewhere,’ just as the other men_in Finland 
at that time. There was no one to take their places. This had its 
consequences. When we had to give up part of our country we 
entirely lost the church in Pitkaéranta. The chapel in Vartsila was 
burnt down, and the ground was left on the other side of the 
boundary, while most of the members moved into Finland. Also 
part of the members in Parikkala Baptist Church had to leave.’’ So 
far Rev. A. Jauhiainen. 

The Finnish Baptist Union consists of 19 churches with a 
membership of about 1,200. The publishing activity is limited to 
one journal, Totuuden Kaiku (The Echo of the Truth), which is 
published monthly, and a Christmas paper, Jouluaamu (The Christ- 
mas Morning). In 1949, a Bible Institute was founded for the training 
of ministers. The Principal, Mikko Kolomainen, has in addition 
to his studies in Finland been trained in Bristol College. 

Legally, there is some difference between the Finnish-speak- 
ing and the Swedish-speaking Baptists in Finland. When the 
so-called Dissenters’ Bill was passed in 1889, the Finnish as well 
as the Swedish Baptists in the country, who then all belonged 
to the same Union, adjusted their work to the new regulations, 
and organised legalised Dissenting Baptist churches. When 
the new law about Liberty of Religion was passed in 1922, the 
Finnish-speaking Baptists formed a legalised religious community 
called the “ Finnish Baptist Union.”” The Swedish Baptists did not 
go this way. Since the law gave them a possibility to carry on 
religious work without forming a legalised religious community 
they preferred this. Their members are registered in the so called 
Civil Register which is kept by State authorities. The denomina- 
tion is registered as an association called ‘‘ The Swedish Baptist 
Mission of Finland.” Each way has its advantages and disadvantages. 


Baptists, A REeLticious Minority 


The Lutheran Church is the State Church in Finland. About 
95 per cent. of the population belong officially to this church, and 
the Lutherans claim that ‘‘ Finland is the most Lutheran country 
in the world,’ which might be true. The Greek Orthodox Church 
has legally about the same position, but the membership of that 
church is relatively small. It is to be admitted that there is much 
spiritual life within the Lutheran Church in Finland. The strong 
revival movements in the last century permeated the life of the 
church, and this spirit is still living and at work. Under these 
circumstances it is not so easy for Free Church ideas to get through, 
and the Baptists have had to face considerable difficulties in their 
work. On the other hand, Church historians are now beginning 
to pay attention to the fact that the Free Churches, especially 
the Baptists, have acted as a ferment, and that their influence 
has by far exceeded what one would expect, if only their numerical 
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strength were taken into consideration. And the Baptists of 
Finland believe that they have a special message also to the people 
of Finland, a message about Christianity as a personal matter, a 
personal experience, and they find that this message is especially 
needed in our own time when life is being more and more secularised, 
and old beliefs are forgotten. The Baptists want, in co-operation 
with other Christians, to stress the necessity of personal Christianity, 
and they believe that this is a message also for Finland of to-day. 
ALFONS SUNDQVIST. 


SCANDINAVIAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION WORK 


HE Scandinavian people are playing a great part in foreign 
| mission work all over the world. Even before William Carey 
had started his work in India a Swede by the name of Johan 
Zacharias Kiernander was working there as the first Swedish 
missionary to a non-Christian country. He was educated in Halle, 
Germany, and sent out by the English $.P.G. He was not a Baptist, 
but was one of the few who really welcomed Carey, when he knew 
of his arrival in Calcutta. Kiernander died there in 1799. 

Among the Scandinavian societies for foreign mission work 
the Baptists took their place towards the end of the eighteen- 
eighties.- And as the Baptist Unions in the different countries 
are not large religious bodies, it is interesting to notice what a 
comparatively big foreign mission work they carryon. The Danish 
Baptists were the first to send out a missionary to a heathen 
country. This was in 1888, and he worked with the American 
Baptists in the Lower Belgian Congo. _ 

In 1848, the Baptist cause started in Sweden, and the first 
churches were founded during the next years. A severe perse- 
cution broke out, and many had to leave the country to maintain 
the right to worship God in the way which they had found in the 
New Testament. In spite of this the Baptist faith spread, and the 
records tell that there was very early a keen interest among our 
folks to bring the Gospel also to people in other countries. At the 
Annual Conference of the Baptist churches of Sweden in 1872 
(the Baptist Union of Sweden was not founded until 1889) a com- 
mittee for foreign mission work was elected. Money for this purpose 
was sent out through the American Baptists, mostly to Burma. 

Somewhat later the interest was turned towards Spain, and 
missionaries were sent to this country, where the Roman Catholic 
Church dominated. The best known is Dr. Eric Lund, who began 
his work in Spain in 1877. After some years he joined an American 
mission and became their missionary in the Philippine Islands. 
Being an excellent linguist, he did a lot of Bible translation and 
other literary work. In 1921, this mission was taken over by an 
American Baptist Mission. 
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In the eighteen-eighties, the Swedish Baptists began work in 
Finland and Russia with Esthonia, especially among Swedish- 
speaking persons. This work was carried on by several brethren 
till about 1930, and later two sisters have been trying to spread 
the Gospel and help the poor in Esthonia with the little town of 
Mustwe as a centre. One returned in 1943, the other preferred to 
stay among her friends there, and for many years no news has come 
from her. 

For sixty years the Swedish Baptist Union has engaged 
in mission work in China, in the province of Shantung, not far 
from one of the B.MLS. fields. It was a prospering and successful 
work, though impeded by the Japanese-Chinese war, 1937 to 1945, 
and later on, broken off from all connection with the Swedish 
friends through the hostile feelings of the Communist regime. 
Since 1951, when the last of the missionaries left the country, 
nothing has been heard from the Chinese Christians about the 
conditions under which they live or if they are able to keep together 
and hold any kind of services. As far as can be understood, their 
freedom to proclaim the Gospel is not very great. Our prayer is 
that God shall keep them in His love and help them to be witnesses 
for Him in their everyday life. 

Before these difficulties occurred, there were fifteen Baptist 
churches, all belonging to the Swedish-Chinese Baptist Union 
with an Executive Committee of Swedish and Chinese men and 
women, responsible for the work. The biggest Churches had native 
pastors, whom they supported themselves. Altogether, there were 
about 5,000 members. Great importance was put on the education 
of boys and girls, both from Christian and non-Christian homes, and 
very early, schools were started. Their numbers grew from year 
to year till 1929, when the government ordered all schools to be 
registered and forbade religious teaching even in the mission 
schools, which mostly had to be closed. Some were opened again, 
after a while, and during the war with Japan the school work had a 
prosperous time with revivals among the students. The native 
workers have been taught in yearly courses for evangelists and in a 
school for Biblewomen, but later, a united training school for men 
and women was established. Some were sent to theological schools 
belonging to other missions for further education. The dream of 
getting a hospital on the field was never fulfilled, but in small 
dispensaries many have been helped by foreign and Chinese 
trained medical personnel. For twenty-five years a small orphanage 
received and brought up about one hundred girls, whose parents 
did not want them. In 1947, forty-two native pastors and evangelists 
and twenty-six Biblewomen were in active work. Forty-seven 
Swedish missionaries have been working for a longer or shorter 
time on the field. Four of them have together given 206 years of 
faithful labour for their Master’s cause in China. 

The Finnish-speaking Baptists in Finland used to support 
two native workers in China before the war, but the contact was 
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broken in 1939, and there has been no possibility of renewing it since 
then. The question of renewal is now under consideration and 
they are planning to send a young man, now studying in Rischlikon, 
either to India or to Africa. 

The Belgian Congo has specially captured the interest of the 
Baptists in Scandinavia, and now all four countries have workers there. 
In 1891, the Swedes were ready to take up work in this dark conti- 
nent. A young student, E. W. Sjéblom, was set apart and sent out 
in order to find a suitable field, a project unsuccessful, owing to 
his untimely death in 1903. During his first period, when working 
on English and American stations, he saw much of the cruelty 
inflicted by agents of the Belgian Free State in getting as much 
labour as possible from the natives. Sjéblom could not be silent. 
He told the world what he had seen, specially when in London 
on his way home, and, due in no small part to his bold interference, 
public opinion was turned against the Belgian government and the 
worst cruelties were stopped. 

In 1914, the Swedish Baptists again sent missionaries to Congo. 
This time they found a suitable field in Basakata, the country 
between the Rivers Kasai and Lukenie in the Belgian Congo. 
Recently the field has been extended to embrace also an area south 
of Kasai and one north of Lukenie in the Lokolama district. Here 
are now five mission stations with foreign missionaries. One nurse 
is working in a hospital run by the Belgian Government and alto- 
gether twenty-eight missionaries are on the field. One is engaged 
in building. Two come from Finland, supported by the Swedish- 
speaking Finnish Baptists, and two are stationed at a training 
school for native teachers, run co-operatively by three different 
missions. 

In 308 schools more than 6,500 children are taught by 413 
teachers. Since the Protestant mission schools were acknowledged 
by the State, and subsidised like the Roman Catholic schools, great 
demands have been put on the teachers, both foreigners and natives, 
and on premises and equipment; thus much building is necessary. 
There is a Normal school teacher training, and an Industrial school, 
much appreciated by the State. 

Medical work grows year after year. In 1952, about 15,000 
patients were treated in five clinics. A maternity ward and a small 
hospital will be built next year. The first will be paid for by money 
given for such purposes, the hospital will be a gift from the Baptist 
women of Sweden, who last year collected £6,000 for this aim. 
The doctor who is going to supervise first the building and then 
the work of the hospital is just ready to leave Sweden; also a colony 
for lepers has been opened in a new station. Many missionaries 
have given much time to translating parts of the Bible and other 
literature. 

There are now six churches with nearly 8,000 members on 
the field. This rapid growth creates a problem, as it is hard for the 
missionaries to get time to guide them all spiritually, as they would 
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like to. It is also hard to find suitable employment for all the young 
people who graduate from the schools, and much more ought to 
be done for the women who often remain on a low standard, when 
their husbands advance both in their religious and cultural life. 

The Danish Baptists now have their mission field in Urundi- - 
Ruanda, where six other Protestant missions also work (and a - 
strong Roman Catholic mission). As to methods, the Danish 
brethren say that they have learned them from the Swedish Baptists 
in the Lower Congo, where Danish missionaries had been stationed 
on the Swedish field. The aim has been to make the churches 
self-supporting and they are so mostly now. All the native workers, 
pastors, evangelists and teachers, are paid by the churches. There 
are two churches whose combined membership amounts to 2,500. 
Twelve missionaries are in active work, among them a lady doctor. 
Four or five are proposing to join them. There are one hospital 
and four clinics, two church buildings. and two big schools (one, 
the biggest and most modern Protestant school in Urundi). 

Also the Norwegian Baptists work in the Northern part of 
Belgian Congo. The work was opened in 1920 and is now carried 
on by twenty-three missionaries and 191 native helpers, with schools, 
dispensaries and evangelical work. There are nearly 7,000 baptised 
members. More than 50,000 patients have been treated in the 
se and about 2,000 boys and girls study in the different 
schools. 

Since 1944, the Swedish Baptist Union has had eight mission- 
aries in India, first in Bangalore and later in co-operation with the 
American Society in the Nellore district, South India. 

Most of the Swedish missions earlier working in China have 
now turned their interest to Japan. Two missionary families are 
now busy there and work in close contact with the Americans 
and the small Japanese churches in various places. 

Finally, some statistics: The Swedish Baptist Union has 531 
churches with 35,682 members and 60 missionaries. The budget 
for the foreign mission is about £40,000 a year. The Danish Baptist 
Union has 40 churches with 7,262 members and 12 missionaries. 
The money raised for the foreign mission is a little more than £5,000 
a year, besides some money coming yearly from Danish-American 
friends. This year, £5,000 as an extra fund has been collected to 
celebrate the 25th anniversary of the mission. The Norwegian 
Baptists with between 7,000 and 8,000 members, have raised about 
£8,000 for their foreign mission. The Swedish-speaking Finnish 
Baptists have 28 churches with about 2,000 members, and have 
collected for foreign missions £2,750. 


Eric Srrutz. 
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SHALL OUR INTERPRETATION. OF BAPTISM BE 
ALLOWED TO DIVIDE BAPTISTS ? 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE GENERAL Discussion FROM DENMARK 


BOUT a year after the famous philosopher Séren Kierke- 
gaard had become converted, the First Baptist Church was 
formed in Copenhagen in 1839. This relationship is evidence 

of the fact that Séren Kierkegaard did not have any influence on the 
foundation of the Baptist church in Denmark. Although he later 
in his life proved to be influenced by the Baptist denial of infant 
baptism, and his own brother, later Bishop P. C. Kierkegaard, was the 
first clergyman who refused to baptise children by coercion because 
he considered this procedure to be a degradation of any baptism, Séren 
Kierkegaard had the conception that his own task was given him 
by God as a unique task, which demanded his total isolation from 
any church. 

The relationship to the Baptists of another famous Dane, 
N. F. S. Grundtvig, is on the contrary a quite different one. Grund- 
tvig had, in spite of his aristocratic aloofness towards the awakening 
of the pious laity, become the most favoured minister of his time for 
these people. And his significance as a spiritual leader for them 
was unbroken until in 1824-25, he began to announce his new 
visions of the Christian Church and his revolutionary convictions 
concerning the relationship of the Bible and the church with its. 
baptism and creeds. 

The rising tide of rationalism and Biblical criticism had 
threatened the very foundation on which Grundtvig until that 
moment had built his faith, namely the Bible as the reliable witness 
of Christ. And in his search for a better foundation of faith he 
fastened on the Christian Church with its sacraments and creeds. 
The Church, he held, was an independent witness of true Christ- 
ianity, and so were baptism and the Apostles’ Creed. Moreover in 
his joy over his marvellous discovery he reduced the Bible to a 
source of information about Christianity, while the sacraments were 
the real fountains of life. 

Grundtvig found outstanding followers on his new path, but he 
also had to meet a decided resistance. Among the latter were some 
laymen, who would not lose their heritage from the pietistic revival 
in Denmark, and who did not seem to be able to trust the postulated 
great effects of infant baptism and the Lord’s Supper, when they 
were, as usually, administered and received without personal faith. 
It was from this group of resisters to the Grundtvigean interpre- 
tation of true Christianity that eleven men and women took the 
radical step to form the first Free Church in Denmark. 

Looking back, we must admit that in spite of the fact that the 
Baptists succeeded in holding their own as over against persecution, 
and also have been able to do an evangelical service, which is worth 
while, it was Grundtvig who influenced a great part of the Danish 
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Christians, who remained within the State Church, and even the 
people who did not want to become his followers he taught the value 
of the sacraments so effectively that the Danish Lutheran Church 
to-day can truly be said to be the most sacramental church among 
all Protestants. 

Moreover, considering the trend in modern Old Testament 
theology, is it too much to say that Grundtvig was a true prophet 
in indicating the independent witness of the cult, the creeds and 
church beside the witness of the Scriptures ? 

* * * 


Before we answer the question, which the Grundtvigean 
movement places before us, we shall note the fact that Baptists of 
to-day are not in general the people who stir the consciences of 
Christians directly with their witness about Christian baptism. We 
have at present, strangely enough, left that task to theologians of 
other confessions. 

Likewise, we shall observe the fact that our thinking about 
Christian baptism in its patterns is largely determined by the think- 
ing of pedobaptists. Karl Barth has supplied us with the question 
whether baptism is largely cognitive or predominantly causative. 
And we are ready to answer according to this pattern of thought. 

My contention is that whatever difficulties Baptists of to-day 
may have in regard to the interpretation of Christian baptism among 
themselves, they are very largely due to our hesitation in giving to the 
world a positive interpretation of baptism according to its function 
in the New Testament church and to our acceptance of pedobaptist 
patterns of thought about Christian Baptism, patterns which to a 
large degree are heterogeneous to Christianity and based on philo- 
sophical speculations with regard to the nature of baptism. 

* * % 


Looking for the functions of Christian baptism in New Testa- 
Ment times it occurs to me that our attention is drawn to the 
following facts: 

1. From the very beginning of the ministry of Jesus Christ 
He concerned Himself with the salvation of the people with 
whom He met and for this purpose He made use of preaching 
and teaching, baptism and healing. The unifying factor in this 
diversity of means was His own authority. By His authority He 
became Saviour for His contemporaries. Whoever came under the 
sway of His power was redeemed from the Kingdom of evil and 
changed profoundly in his innermost being. 

Is it too much to say that this still is the way in which God is 
using Christian baptism, wherever it is administered in connection 
with preaching and teaching? The authority of baptism is ex- 
clusively the authority of Christ. 

2. Moreover, the authority of Christ in baptism became a 
severe test for the confession, obedience and love of the disciples. 
The determining power of the authority of Christ had to work 
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A MESSAGE FROM Mr. SEYMOUR J. PRICE 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
BAPTIST MINISTERS’ FELLOWSHIP 


My dear Friends, 
On Competition 


Someone has said that “‘ competition is the spice of business.” Certainly 
a contest and battle of wits can be very exhilarating, and successes bring a wonder- 
ful uplift of spirit. In some circumstances failure provides a lasting inward 
satisfaction. 


Competition to be fair must be based on the same premises and the quality 
of the respective articles clearly shown. Our denominational Insurance Company 
has had to face strenuous competition, but invariably the competition has been 
unsuccessful. That is not surprising if we recall that, 

First. We have the proud record of having contributed nearly £70,000 to 
Baptist Union funds, and thus helped the Union to maintain the many activities 
which are supported by the Home Work Fund. No other Insurance Company 
has contributed a penny. 

Secondly. Those who have made claims, whether Churches or individuals, 
know that because we are their own Office we do more than other Offices could be 


- expected to do. Here are recent examples from our claims record :— 


Missionary boxes were brought to a provincial Church for opening and left 
in the unlocked vestry. At the close of the evening service, the boxes were missing. 
The Church had no legal liability to the B.M.S. for the money contents. However, 
we admitted the claim under the theft policy and paid £13 15s. 3d. 


Another provincial Church had a burn out on the motor of its electric blower. 
The Church did not hold an electrical policy, and this incident was, of course, 
not a fire. Again, because of the good work of this small Church, we decided to 


meet the claim of about £15. 
We could give many more examples. 
Every good wish for the Christmas season and the New Year. 
Yours sincerely, 


SEYMOUR J. PRICE. 
General Manager. 
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itself out into the lives of the disciples in all their relationships to 
their fellow men, and baptism meant to them the first great trial 
of the sincerity and depth of His swaying rule. Could it break 
the fear of men ? Would it be able to call forth an obedience, which 
was qualitatively different from that to the law? In short, had the 
disciples been born into a vital faith ? Does not Christian baptism 
still exercise this searching of our hearts ? 

3. After the death and resurrection of Jesus His authority had 
grown to such a degree that baptism became valid in His name only, 
and it was interpreted by Paul as a spiritual representation and 
participation in the death and resurrection of Christ. Baptism, 
therefore, became the dramatic confirmation of the preaching of the 
Cross of Christ. Baptism witnessed to the fact that everyone who 
believed in Christ was separated from the realm of evil and was 
raised into the realm of Christ. Baptism gave to the disciples the 
assurance that in Christ they had their forgiveness of sins, their 
circumcision and regeneration. Are we not as yet in need of such an 
assurance ? 

4. Asthe Christian Church was founded under the headship of 
Christ, baptism naturally functioned as the visible fence between 
the unbelieving and unbaptised world and the believing and the 
baptised community of Christians. 

The significance of such a distinction is a double one. First 
of all it promotes the unification of the Church as a redemptive 
society, which is especially emphasised in the Johannine writings. 
Secondly its clear line of demarcation challenges the world outside 
to decision for Christ. 

5. Finally, the Johannine writings place baptism to Christ 
alongside preaching about the Cross of Christ and the experience 
of the witness of the Holy Spirit. 

In this evaluation of baptism as one of the divine witnesses to 
Christ, John is underlining the witness of the Old Testament 
cult, which through the sacrificial blood, and through ritual cleans- 
ing testified to the mercy of God. 

John takes, however, care to warn his readers against the mis- 
understanding that baptism isolated from preaching of the Cross and 
from the witness of the Holy Spirit is able to fulfil its mission. 
And he rejoices evidently in being able to make the following 
statement: “If we receive the testimony of men, the testimony of 
God is greater, for this is the testimony of God that He has borne 
witness to His Son.” 

* * * 

Having traced some of the most significant functions of New 
Testament baptism and noticed its Christ-centredness and its 
dependence upon Gospel preaching and upon the witness of the 
Holy Spirit as well as its appeal to personal faith, Baptists may 
without much stir discuss the nature of baptism with friends from 
all Christian churches, as baptism has again become related—not 
primarily to the Church—but as originally to salvation in Christ. 
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Placed in this setting; the question of Karl Barth as to whether 
baptism is cognitive or causative becomes an irrelevant one, as New 
Testament baptism points to Christ as the only source of salvation, 
but it never appeals to us in an impersonal way. Preaching, there- 
fore, necessarily precedes baptism. And the authority of Christ 
through baptism is no empty affair. 

Moreover, the criticism of Karl Barth against Baptists to the 
effect that we are demanding faith before baptism in a similar 
manner as the Roman Catholics are demanding good works to be 
saved, while the New Testament demands only “ Bereitwilligkeit” 
before baptism, appears also to be a somewhat superficial one, as 
“ Bereitwilligkeit ’’ towards Christ’s authority is the very beginning 
of personal faith. 

Karl Barth, therefore, in his exposition of Christian baptism 
neither does justice to the significance of the authority of Christ nor 
is he successful in his attempt to displace personal faith from its 
strong connection with Christian baptism. 

Likewise when we turn back to Grundtvig and to the Lutheran 
Church, which in Denmark very largely follows his sacramental 
interpretation of baptism, we are not interested in discussing 
primarily the nature of baptism, but the function which Christian 
baptism has in the New Testament, and on this platform it is 
evident that although Grundtvig may be right in his emphasis on the 
independent function which baptism has in the Christian Church 
alongside the kerygma, we are not justified in ascribing to baptism 
the same function as that of Christ Himself. If we did so, we should 
in fact uplift baptism to a place in the trinitarian doctrine, as it is 
only in that doctrine that the presence of the Father guarantees the 
presence of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 

New Testament baptism, however, never identifies its own 
function with that of Christ. On the contrary, it witnesses solely 
to Him alone. JoHANNES NOrRGAARD. 


‘THE NEW TESTAMENT 
AUTHORITY AND ACTUALITY 


HE Bible has always been The Book within our Baptist churches, 

the final authority concerning faith and doctrine. This, 

however, does not imply that we look upon the Bible as a 
code of law, fallen from the skies, which has to be obeyed without 
question. The Bible is not a mere outward authority forced upon 
us, and more or less irrelevant to our Christian faith. Anyone who 
has experienced Christ in his life will quite spontaneously reach 
for the Bible, because he needs it, and can hardly do without it, 
because it constitutes a vital factor in his new life. Often we have 
been accused of legalism, but it is not as legalists that we appeal to 


the Scripture. 
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It is said that the distinctive features of the Baptists are their 
appeal to the Bible and Believers’ Baptism. But to state this is not 
to explain the whole situation. One has to ask why the Baptists 
appeal to the Bible and why they practise Believers’ Baptism. If 
this is done it will soon be evident that our real distinctiveness is 
our witness of a personal experience of God. This experience of 
God’s redeeming love in our lives is not, however, a phantom 
of our imagination; it is solidly founded on God’s act in Jesus 
Christ. Thus our faith is not founded on airy speculations, but 
on the Act of God in history, on the Cross of Christ and His Resur- 
rection. In our experience we face the God Who has made Himself 
manifest in flesh. The historic testimony is therefore absolutely 
necessary for our belief, and we have this testimony; we have it in 
the New Testament. 

When we, therefore, as Baptists stick to the Bible, we do 
nothing else than Luther, when he made his defence before the 
Diet of Worms, where he bore testimony to the redeeming act 
of God in Jesus Christ as a free gift of grace. He opposed the 
Pope, the Roman Church and the Church Councils, and made the 
Bible the final court of appeal in religious matters. But this attitude 
to the Bible is neither invented by Luther nor maintained by us 
as an empty creed. 

Let us pause with the Early Church, because that will furnish us 
with a valid principle for a conception of the New Testament, 
and give usa key to the understanding of its authority. 

When the apostles died, one by one, and the young Christian 
Church faced the pagan world with its many varied religions and 
trends in philosophy, it became urgent to find a court of appeal, 
or a criterion that could help the church members to keep Christi- 
anity distinct from the dominating syncretism of the time. They 
felt that the writings of the apostles would offer that which was 
needed. The men whom the Lord Himself had chosen and author- 
ised to proclaim the Gospel had in their writings set the seamarks 
that would help to navigate the church vessel safely through the 
dangerous breakers of their time into smoother seas. Thus the 
writings of the apostles and their disciples became a divine gift 
to the Christian Church, a defence against all speculation and 
subjective religiousness. 

But the apostles are not final authorities in themselves. Their 
words and testimonies have their special value because of the 
historic situation in which they were written, and because of the 
divine call they had received. But also they themselves had once 
faced overwhelming problems and felt the urgent need of help in the 
situation in which they had been placed when Jesus had left them. 
As long as Jesus Himself was among them and could step into the 
breach, everything looked simple, but when they themselves sud- 
denly had to face an overwhelming Judaism, that could easily have 
undermined their experience with Jesus and neutralised their 
influence, they sought for a final authority, and found it... 
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How had Jesus looked upon Himself and His calling 2? What 
had He taught them that the Scripture (Old Testament) said about 
Him ? What did His miracles tell about Him ? What answer had 
He given to the burning questions of life ? 

All that they had experienced with Jesus was quite naturally 
brought to memory: 

Jesus had come as a prophet, yes, and more than a prophet. 
He had looked upon Himself as God’s promised Messiah. With 
convincing insight and personal authority He had proclaimed 
that the Kingdom of God was at hand, and what that implied He 
demonstrated in words and deeds. Completely spellbound they 
had listened to His message about a loving God, quite amazed they 
had seen how sick people were cured and those possessed by the 
Devil brought back to their senses by His commanding words, 
and frightened and cheerfully they had even witnessed how He 
raised up the dead. He so strained their expectations that they looked 
upon Him as “ the hidden Messiah”’ (John i, 26-27, Mark i, 44, 
vill, 26) who any day would reveal His identity, take arms and 
set up His kingdom. But the triumphant entry into Jerusalem 
on Palm Sunday ended in a catastrophe. He was betrayed by one 
of His own disciples, arrested, sentenced by the High Court, brought 
before Pilate, consigned to death and crucified. For three days they 
lived among the ruins of their dream empire, which had collapsed. 
Easter Sunday, however, brought news about an empty tomb, and 
when they met Him as arisen a new light was thrown upon His life 
and work. He must be the Messiah, as He had told them. 

Little by little they dimly began to see the contours of the 
dramatic history in the midst of which they had been. His rejection 
and crucifixion had been far from a messianic self-contradiction. 
This part of the life of Jesus had also been in accordance with 
God’s plan for His life. His resurrection from the dead had shed 
new light upon His whole life. Now they saw meaning, purpose and 
cohesion, where before they had not seen it. The Scripture and the 
words of Jesus got new actuality. The voice to Him from heaven at 
His baptism: ‘‘ Thou art My beloved Son; in Thee I am well pleased,” 
had been a combination of the words from the royal Psalm with 
those from the Songs of God’s Suffering Servant. And of course 
there must be a purpose in this quotation. The meaning must 
have been that His baptism was a consecration to be the “ Servant- 
King.’ Jesus had seen it clearly Himself, and thus dictated His 
rejection of the popular messianic ideals (the Temptation); and 
when the disciples had proclaimed their belief in Him as Messiah 
(Luke ix), He had asked them not to make it known, because His 
conception of the Messiah was another than the popular one, 
which they held also. To the secret of the Messiah belonged the 
secret of suffering. He, Messiah, had to suffer many things and be 
rejected. That meant that He was the Suffering Servant and 
Messiah in one person. His suffering and death had not been an 
unforeseen catastrophe, but the very purpose of His life (Isaiah li). 
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Little by little a whole treasury of memories had been stored up 
among them, memories which quite naturally arranged themselves 
around the Crucifixion and the Resurrection as the climax of a 
peculiar and blessed life, in which words and deeds seemed to have 
had a divine spring. All these memories or traditions at last formed 
relatively fixed compositions which all characteristically pointed 
forward to the Cross and-the Resurrection. These traditions are ~ 
our Gospels ! ‘ tal 

Surely many circumstances co-operated in animating these 
memories and keeping them alive. 

To them the Cross and the Resurrection had come as a surprise. 
But in the plan of God it could not be so. All that Jesus had 
taught them, and His interpretation of the Scripture (Old Testament) 
helped them to see how everything they had experienced with 
Jesus formed parts of God’s great plan of salvation, and constituted 
the fundamentals for a message of salvation. Now they could see 
the arranging hand of God in all that had happened. In Jesus of 
Nazareth was salvation, in His hand God had placed the future of 
mankind. 

Here they were, a bunch of simple and uneducated people 
with an insight and a knowledge that placed them under the most 
serious obligation. Now they were responsible for the proclamation 
of this message of salvation. Jesus Himself had chosen them for 
this great task. He had authorised them and given them power. 
They knew that the proclamation of the Gospel would be supported 
by the Spirit of God, and that they were not left alone. The Holy 
Spirit was among them according to the promise of Jesus. Even 
the understanding of what they had experienced was felt as a 
guidance of the Spirit: ‘‘...the Comforter which is the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in My name, He shall teach you 
all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever 
I have said unto you ”’ (John xiv, 26). 

But like Jesus Himself, they soon found that their message met 
opposition. Their great opponents were now as with Jesus the 
Scribes and the Pharisees.- It is in the controversies with them that 
similar cases to the controversies that Jesus Himself had had with 
them got new actuality, and He brought them a most needed support. 
For instance, in the Sabbath conflicts and the argumentations of 
Jesus, the difficult question about the Resurrection, which they now 
proclaimed, the attitude of Jesus to the ‘‘ Tradition of the Fathers,” 
to the Law, etc., Jesus was to them the authority. Therefore the 
attitude of the Gospel is the attitude of Jesus Christ Himself. 
And His answer and attitude will for ever be classic within our 
churches, because they are based on His understanding both of 
God and man. 

What this treasure further brought them a couple of traditions 
from the preaching of Jesus will illustrate. We choose two parables 
which in a masterly manner give expression to fundamental thoughts 
in the Gospel and in Christian life. Here the attitude of Jesus to 
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sinful man is evaluated in the light of man’s own attitude and 
natural judgment. 

Jesus had found His way to the religiously dubious individuals 
and the outcast, because He had taken pity on them. In His 
practice and preaching a new idea fought its way to recognition: 
God must not be looked upon primarily as the rewarder of the 
ethical achievements of man, as the God of the righteous ones. 
He was much more a God who sought for the lost ones to raise 
them up and cure them. The attitude of Jesus naturally caused 
offence and indignation in legalistic circles. He was called a friend 
of publicans, did not even shrink from speaking to harlots, and 
recruited supporters from among the uneducated and ignorant and 
therewith religiously dubious people. Jesus meets the critic with 
a parable, probably the most radiant of them all, the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. 

Behind this parable we catch a glimpse of Him, who is the 
Father of all, the Father even of the lost ones. Both in this parable 
and in that of the Lost Sheep, Jesus tries to convince the religiously 
and morally recognised people that His attitude was in accordance 
with life itself. His attitude to the outcast and the lost ones was 
just as natural as the attitude of a good father towards a wayward son, 
who, deprived of everything, repentant seeks his father’s forgiveness, 
and the attitude of a good shepherd to his lost sheep which he seeks 
in the wilderness to carry it home on his shoulders, rejoicing. 
“T say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons 
which need no repentance.”’ J 

God’s love for sinners is the heart of the Gospel, and this 
parable makes us in deep understanding nod our heads in approval. 
The attitude of Jesus is blameless, and in conformity with the law 
of life itself as we also know it. 

And what does not the parable of the Good Samaritan tell us ? 
Let us for a moment put ourselves in the place of this poor creature 
who had been beaten till he was half dead, robbed of everything 
and left in the wilderness to perish. His only hope was that one 
of his fellow countrymen would by chance find him and help him. 
Suddenly through the silence he heard footsteps. Imagine his joy 
when he observed a priest coming. God had showed mercy on him ! 
But the priest went by with only a glance at him, leaving him behind 
in despair. Again footsteps penetrated the stillness and a Levite 
came along, noticed him, then took a closer look at him and passed 
by without a word. Not even this servant of the Temple felt any 
responsibility. The man did not belong to his caste. When for the 
third time someone came hope again flared up, but only to be damped, 
when he observed that it was a Samaritan. This contemptible 
creature, despised by all true descendants of Abraham! But what 
actually happened? Here he met fellow-feeling and compassion. 
The Samaritan did not ask whether this man was his neighbour. 
He himself acted as neighbour to this helpless creature. 
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Here again we are confronted with a central thing in the Gospel 
of Christ. The question about my neighbour has to be solved from 
other rules than those of caste, race, nationality and political creed. 
The Gospel has a message about the brotherhood of man across all 
borders that sin has built between man and man. It has a message 
about fellow-feeling, about care and responsibility, and the value 
of my fellow man. 

But this question of neighbourhood is in fact still unsolved, in 
spite of all the tears of sympathy shed in churches and chapels on the 
very same topic. To-day we have millions of men whose situation 
cries out to us, because communications have brought our world 
so close together. But it is too often just as when the priest and the 
Levite passed by. Human need does not make an appeal strong 
enough to make us act. Too often it is even so that we think it is not 
any business of ours, and pass by with unmoved conscience. 
How often have we not acted as the priest and the Levite ? 

This little parable had probably also something to say to the 
early Church when they discussed the “‘ right ”’ of the Gentiles to the 
Gospel, their “ right ”’ to the salvation of God. 

In like manner, we could find our way to the whole treasure of 
the Christian Church as we find it in the New Testament. Every- 
thing has its meaning and its power in Jesus Christ. It is He who is 
the final authority, concerning the conception of God, man and 
salvation. It is Jesus Christ who gives the Bible its strong religious 
and ethical appeal, its absoluteness. The writings of the apostles 
are therefore the revelation of God, even if they have a human 
side. To separate the historic facts from their ‘‘ interpretation ’’ is 
impossible. 

The first Christians or the apostles witness only to that which 
they had seen and experienced. They do not primarily create; they 
tell what God has done and apply this knowledge to life. Because 
they were contemporaries of the historic Christ and chosen to be 
witnesses to what they had seen and heard, their testimony is 
authoritative and forms together with the tradition of Jesus, His 
words and deeds, the classic expression of Christianity, doctrinally 
as well as practically. 

The Book has endured the stress of hundreds of years and of all 
critical tests. Still the hand of God is visible behind it, and the 
power of God unto salvation is revealed through it. A living 
Christian and a living Church can never put it aside without 
suffering damage and losing their power. 

We have seen that it is not only a shelter and a shield to hide 
behind, a secure harbour in the storms of life. It also sends us 
forth on stormy seas as a life-brigade. It is a challenge to deed, 
an urgent appeal from a God whose heart beats for the ruined and 
storm-beaten vessels that drift along without a rudder. 

The open Bible is a gift, but also a task for us evangelical 
Christians. Its authority is Jesus Christ Himself, 


Nits J. ENGELSEN. 


The Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
Baptist Church House, 4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.| 


**Women’s Meetings are a gift of God to the Church 
in the twentieth century.’’ (The Rev. Sydney Morris 
in the pamphlet, “ They’re coming Home.’’) 


The Baptist Union Women’s Department, through 
1,160 Branches of the Baptist Women’s League, is 


helping to prove the truth of these words. 


Outline Programmes, Literature and Visual Aids are 
prepared for the use of the women of the Churches 
and B.W.L. provides a great fellowship of prayer and 


service through the Denomination. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 
is the expression of 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


in Personal Conduct and Community Life 


THE CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP DEPARTMENT 
of 
THE BAPTIST UNION 


will give all possible help to Ministers needing advice 


or literature on social problems. 
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OP ANTEREST=TO YOu 


Ministerial Changes. Please take a personal and prayerful 
interest in the following changes of pastorate: W. N. Aitken, 
Glasgow (John Knox Street); B. L. Bate, Chippenham; K. L. Bird, © 
Bath (Hay Hill); J. N. Birdsall, Hertford; $. V. Cook, Carlisle; 
S. Goodall, Idle; J. Hair, Brighton (Florence Road); G. Hayes, 
Rhydfelin; E. W. Labrum, Cleethorpes; J. A. C. Lawford, Sher- 
borne; R. T. Millerchip, Burnley (Haggate); W. T. Phillips, 
Niton; P. W. Stokes, Wealdstone; A. J. 8. Thomson, Marlowes, 
Hemel Hempstead; 5S. Wakelin, Soham; F. Whitaker, Nelson; 
L. R. Barnard (late Australia), South Croydon. J. H. Clarke from 
Bristol College has accepted the pastorate at Cirencester and D. E. 
Weller of Manchester College goes to Ponciau. 

Retirements. Among those who have intimated retirement 
from the pastorate are: J. S. Chedburn, who commenced his 
ministry in 1909; S. G. Johnson, 1928; W.R. Watkin, 1917. In 
the two latter instances, ill-health has necessitated this action. 
To all our friends we send warm greetings. 

Illness. We greatly regret to hear that J. Richards is again 
laid aside by serious illness and that F. W. Porter, Gwyn Lewis, 
R. W. Waddelow and H. Wardle have been on the sick list though, 
in some cases, recovery is near completion. John Jenkins has 
suffered an eye injury and J. Saunders has also been laid aside. 
Many of our friends have had anxiety concerning their dear ones. 
We think of Mrs. Harry Fox, Mrs. Coffin, Mrs. James Marshall and 
Mrs. David Baker in their illness. We are glad to know that Mrs. 
Derham Morgan is making recovery from what might well have 
been a fatal accident. Our thoughts are with H. C. Shaddick and 
F. C. Morton whose little daughters are still far from well. 

Obituary. The death of Herbert Dunnico at the age of 
seventy-seven removes a prominent figure from our public life. 
Born in North Wales, of poor parents, he rose to the high position 
of Deputy-Speaker of the House of Commons and for this and 
~ other public services he received the honour of knighthood. On 
leaving Rawdon College, he filled pastorates at Warrington and 
Liverpool and throughout his life he loved to continue his work 
as a preacher. A man of great natural gifts and abounding vitality, 
his days were fully occupied to the last and he left the imprint of his 
_ personality upon the many good causes for which he laboured so 
earnestly. 

_Andrew Bain Barker was taken from a busy and useful life 
while he was yet in mid-career. He died at the age of fifty-one, 
and for the previous five years he bore bravely the limitations of 
painful illness. Trained at Glasgow, he filled useful pastorates at 
Darlington, Leeds and Kingston-on-Thames. A man of personal ~ 
charm, a preacher of ability, devoted to his Master, he was indeed a 
good and faithful servant and one who will be greatly missed. 
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_ John Mayo, a Spurgeon’s man, ministered at Lake Street, 
Leighton Buzzard, 1903-1910. He filled several pastorates in 
middle life, winning everywhere the reputation of a loyal friend 
and a devoted pastor whose personal interest in his people was such, 
that he was ever a welcome visitor in later years to the churches 
he served. On retirement he returned to his first love at Leighton 
Buzzard where he served as Honorary Pastor Emeritus. Our 
brother was related in marriage to the Walton family, remembered 
gratefully by churches in Central and North London. 

James Greenwood, 68, died when on holiday. A Manchester 
student—his College has had no more worthy son as Secretary, 
Trustee and Re-Union Secretary. He served his Alma Mater 
with unswerving fidelity. With the exception of Tarporley, 
where he ministered for nine years, his other pastorates extending 
over thirty years, were in Yorkshire. A man of strong conviction, 
he preached with passion and power the great doctrines of the 
ae faith and he died as he had lived, honoured and loved 

y all. 

Through Deep Waters. Our brothers W. Kirk Bryce, W. D. 
Jackson and R. J. Smithson have been sorely bereaved by the 
death of their beloved life’s partners, cherished, highly gifted 
and consecrated servants of Jesus Christ. Passing through the 
deep waters our friends may be assured of our affectionate sympathy. 
_ Scholarship Recognised. The leading place that L. H. Brock- 
ington is taking in the ranks of Old Testament scholars, is evidenced 
in the fact of his invitation to join the panel of those engaged in 
the revision of the Bible—an invitation originating, we understand, 
from non-Baptist members of the panel. British Baptists may well 
be proud that of the eleven outstanding Old Testament scholars 
engaged in this so important work, four are Baptists: L. H. 
Brockington, Aubrey Johnson, Theodore Robinson and H. H. 
Rowley. We look forward to the time when a parity of outstanding 
New Testament Baptist scholars can be claimed. 

Some Appointments. B. Whiting has been appointed an 
R.A.F. Chaplain. W. M. Buchan and E. H. Newton have taken 
teaching posts. Luke Jenkins is now Warden and Tutor at Carring- 
ton Hall, Dunedin, New Zealand—a social and theological centre 
of the Presbyterian Church. Our friend, to whom we send our 
greetings has been received into the Presbyterian Church. 

The Minister and State Insurance. We reproduce, as a matter 
of general interest, the following suggestions adopted by the 
Carmarthenshire and Cardiganshire Association. ‘‘ Every church 
to pay its minister’s contribution, 7s. 5d. per week in full. In 
illness the minister to give his sick pay to the church to meet the 
expenses of pulpit supplies, the church meanwhile continuing full 
ministerial stipend. The Union and Church Officers to make 
enquiry in special cases. Illness lasting more then six months to be 


regarded as a special case.” 


Bo ise 


The Officers of your own Missionary Society 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


They thank you for your help and 
co-operation in the past and would 
assure you of their prayer that God 
will bless your work as pastor and 
preacher, that your church may 
grow and increase in spiritual power 
that the outsider at home and the 
heathen overseas may be confronted 
with the challenge of the Gospel. 
To maintain your work overseas to 
its present extent we need 


ONE-TENTH MORE 


in annual income from the churches 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


93 Gloucester Place - - London, W.| 
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B.M.F. Matters. At a recent Committee, arrangements 
were made for the Annual Meeting, at Bloomsbury, on Wednesday, 
3rd May, also for the Summer School to be held at Oxford, 5th-8th 
July. Application for places at the School should be made to Richard 
Rowsell. Attention was also given to the re-organization made 
necessary by the resignation of Charles Johnson and other changes. 
Charles Johnson has rendered signal service to the Fellowship as 
treasurer or secretary since its amalgamation with the Fraternal 
Union, and we owe him a deep debt of gratitude. In January, 
he becomes co-Secretary of the L.B.A. and on the retirement of 
Henry Cook in July, he will occupy the full Office of Secretary 
of the Association and of the London Baptist Property Board. 

For Those Who Cannot Read. A subscription of 3s. 6d. or 
more, sent to Charles Bullock, 1, Cornwallis Avenue, S.E.9, solves 
the problem on the bottom half of page 4. 

A Removal. Correspondents please note that our colleague— 
J. R. Edwards, after long residence in London, has removed to 
Weston-super-Mare. He is greatly missed from the B.U. and the 
L.B.A. and from our Churches generally. As a Fellowship we are 
thankful for his readiness to visit patients in one or other of the 
London hospitals—a service for which he is so eminently fitted. 
Our Somerset and West Country friends will welcome J. R. and 
gladly make use of his services. He will continue his valuable 
aid in the production of our Magazine. Write him at—Timber- 
combe, Bleadon Hill, Weston-super-Mare. 

A Principal Retires. Bristol men gathered in force to bid 
farewell to Dr. A. Dakin, who for nearly thirty years filled the 
Office of College President. Men trained under him carry every- 
where the marks of his inspiring influence. He received a fitting 
testimonial, as evidence of love and gratitude which, however, 
no amount of money can equate. May he be spared many years 
to lead our Denomination in the West of England and throughout 
the country. 

The Milkman. Many astonished eyes were lifted in the streets 
of Dudley, at the sight of a man in clerical collar, driving a milk 
van and for a whole year, six days a week, delivering some 400 
bottles of milk. 

Astonishment gave way to feelings of respect when it became 
known that the said milkman was the local Baptist minister— 
Hugh Butt, who thus demonstrated his practical Christianity in 
order to save the business of a bed-ridden widow and her seventeen- 
year-old daughter. This work he relinquished only, when Pamela, 
having passed her driving test, was able herself to do the work. 
To our congratulations, we would add that as a staunch Evangelical, 
Hugh, having fed the townspeople with milk during the week, 
served his own congregation with strong meat on the Sabbath Day— 
we rely on our readers not to misinterpret the word “ strong!”’ 


Well done, Hugh. 
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Bride and Bridegroom. Twenty-five years ago A. J. Hale 
entered our ministry, and twenty-five years ago, he entered the 
service of his wife! The double event was celebrated at a unique 
function in his North London church. Following a service con- 
ducted by Frank Smith, who married them, there was a wedding | 
supper, attended by 200 guests, representative of their present 
and two previous churches. A perfectly lovely touch was imparted 
by Mrs. Hale who, unknown to any previously, wore her wedding 
dress. Whether Frank Smith turned out in his original top hat, 
is not recorded. Telegrams, letters, speeches, all testified to the 
affection in which our friends are held. 

Another Happy Coincidence. The twenty-first Anniversary of 
T. H. Jenkins, pastorate at Nuneaton, synchronized with his 
twenty-fifth wedding Anniversary. The occasion was marked 
by a happy conspiracy on the part of his diaconate. Casually 
asked to attend the church on a certain evening, the Pastor and his 
wife found a happy company assembled, an ample repast provided 
and, after many congratulations, they were each presented with a 
generous cheque. 

Yet again. At Worcester, thanksgiving services, on a recent 
Sunday, were followed by an enthusiastic social function on the 
Monday in celebration of the 25th year of C. C. Chambers’s pastorate 
of the church. The evening was marked by loving fellowship and 
will long remain a fragrant memory. 

Wood Green, Nuneaton and Worcester provide inspiring 
illustrations of the lovely relationship so often existing between 
pastor and people. To each and all of our friends we wish many 
happy returns of the day. 

Excellent. ‘The fact that our British B.M.S. budgets for an 
outlay of £274,000, without having a penny in hand—confident that, 
as in allits history, so now, the money will be subscribed—is a matter 
for deep thanksgiving. If ever there was a work meriting the 
description of a Faith Mission, it is our B.M.S. A similar claim 
can be made for our friends in Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. The amount received through voluntary giving for all 
purposes is simply colossal. Does any other institution on earth 
equal in generosity that of the Christian Church ? 

Excelsior. It is satisfactory that the response to our B.U. 
Home Work Appeal will enable ministers in Aided Churches to 
receive about £7 per week—rather less—to keep the home fires 
burning. It is, however, devoutly to be hoped that all churches 
aided or un-aided, will remember the additional cost involved in 
keeping those fires burning in 1954, as compared with 1953, even as 
1953 meant greater domestic expenditure than 1952. The vocifer- 
ous—and just, demands of workers generally, for remuneration 
commensurate with increased expenses ought to attune the ears of 
every church to the silent, but nevertheless urgent appeal, of those 
who share in the ministry of the Word, whose hours of labour 
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greatly exceed 48 per week. We do not expose to view the straits 
of many ministers in their often vain endeavour, to keep out of 
debt, and at the same time to clothe wife and child respectably on 
20s. per day. But will all our people imagine what it must be like ! 

Scottish Assembly. An inspirational Assembly! The words, 
presence, and spirit of Rev. Henry Bonser set and maintained a 
very happy tone throughout our annual gathering, this year at 
Dundee. The pattern of our Denominational life was piquantly and 
appealingly presented, not forgetting its gold and silver threads. 
Illustrations were lambent and easily recalled. All our speakers 
brought us into touch with the living and poignant issues of our time. 

Business Sessions flowed very smoothly and to mutual profit. 
The implications of our Faith are indeed world-wide, and the 
magnet of the human heart is ‘‘ Whom we believe” rather than 
“ What.’”’ The quiet orderliness of our agenda owed much to the 
effective forethought of the Union Secretary, G. M. Hardie. 

Dundee Baptists must be in very good standing with other 
Communions in the city. Hospitable homes for delegates were 
found with the members of many other churches besides our own. 

Our new President, Mr. George Jack, with a long record of 
denominational helpfulness, served us by being himself, “‘ and never 
said more than was necessary ! ”’ 

The women rallied in strength, some from over 150 miles 
away, and from their President, Mrs. W. L. Cassie, learned some- 
thing more of the inwardness of Worship. 

And Dundee can sing! Joyously the hymns soared and echoed 
in St. Paul’s Church of Scotland, generously granted for our evening 
meetings. 

The delegates dispersed with uplifted hearts. ADEE 

Gaius Writes—1953—at least thirty settlements, possibly more. 
The work for 1954 has already begun. Please send in offers and 
requests as soon as possible. If you live at seaside, country, or in 
London, it is probable that someone would like to enjoy your 
Manse for the holiday. In 1953, we were helped by a few Church 
members who offered their homes for Ministerial holidays. I like 
to complete my arrangements by April or May. Offers made after 
that time are usually too late to be of any help. In the April 
Fraternal some information will be given of offers still available 
and requests not met. 

If your home is available, it might make a grand holiday for a 
Minister and his family who simply would not get one otherwise. 
Gaius urges you to put your home to the Lord’s service. 

The Library. Our Librarian reports that he is willing to 
send out on monthly loan any one of the following books—the 
borrower paying postage one way. From the Library of Christian 
Classics—Augustine’s Early Writings, ‘Advocates of Reform, 
Zwingli and Pullinger; ‘ Fourth Gospel,” Dodd; * Nature and 
Dignity of Man,” Niehbur; “ Romans,” Barth; ‘‘ Enthusiasm, 
Knox. 
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We are grateful to Westlake for his willingness thus to add to 
his many labours for our Library. Correspondents please note his 
new address—19, Beechcroft Road, Plymouth. 


B.W.A. 


The coming events of the World Congress cast their sunshine - 
before them. From nearly every country Baptists will foregather 
in London. Forward bookings in New Zealand and Australia 
warrant the chartering of an all-Baptist steamer carrying 400 pas- 
sengers and from U.S.A. Baptist delegates will be numbered by the 
thousands. 

Arrangements are being made for celebrations in many 
provincial centres when the London Congress concludes. Tours, 
also, will be run to places of Baptist and National interest. We 
hear that Norwich is preparing to receive and entertain a party of 
300. It is vital that churches and Associations should prepare 
for the presence of our leaders from all parts. We hope that not 
only church buildings be made spick and span, but also that real 
spiritual preparation should ensure that, by God’s grace, the 
churches are quickened by seasons of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord. 

The Albert Hall has been booked for the period Saturday, 
July 16th—Friday, July, 22nd, and the Central Hall for a similar 
period. Those desiring to attend, should apply to the Church 
House for a Delegate’s ticket—price 30s. These are essential 
for admittance to the Sessions of the Congress, but there will be 
many other Public Meetings held in London and throughout the 
country, for which tickets are not required. 


B.M.S., Bririsu 


It is hoped that J. B. Middlebrook will be able in 1954, to pay 
his postponed visit to the South Asia Field, and it is also expected 
that V. E. W. Hayward will visit the West Indies, and proceed 
later to the Evanston Conference W.C.C. 

Our deep sympathy is extended to R. H. P. Dart, sorely 
bereaved by the death of his wife, who met with a fatal accident 
crossing a street in Glasgow. Their work in China having been 
interrupted by the political situation, they, with great consecration, 
i promised to go to Bangalore for work with the Bible Society of 
ndia. 

We prayerfully commend our brother and his children to God’s 
keeping and care. 

James Sutton has reached Hong Kong en route to take up 
his work in connexion with the Malayan Christian Council. He 
will not be forgotten by his fellow B.M.F. members in Great Britain. 

One of the few remaining links with the origin of our 
Congo Mission was severed by the recent death, at the age of 
ninety-six, of Miss Alice Hartland. It was her brother, J. S. 
Hartland who, with Crudgington, made that famous and hazardous 
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journey, on foot, which opened up the Congo for Baptist 
Missions and to Civilisation itself. The sisters of these two men 
were connected with Upper Holloway and one of its former ministers 
officiated at Miss Hartland’s funeral. It was thrilling to read the 
names of the Hartland family on the tombstone and with the names 
a tribute to J. S. Hartland, who in 1840 went out at the age of 
twenty-four and died at twenty-eight. The mighty river was 
described on the memorial stone as —‘‘In South West Africa.” 
Now it flows by every Baptist door, and this revival of memory 
calls forth our gratitude and challenges our loyal devotion to the 
work for which these two honoured brethren lived and died. 

Australian. David Aldridge, who recently left our Victorian 
College for missionary work in New Guinea, writes from the Baptist 
Mission, Batyer River, via Lae, T.N.G. concerning his work. 
We quote from his letter—‘‘ I am far away from the sacred Halls. 
Our station is in what the New Guinea pilots regard as the most 
difficult place to get to. We are at the headwaters of the mighty 
Sepik River in a land-locked valley. The Hindenburg Range 
marking the border of Papua, is about five miles distant and the 
Papuan border, across a 15,000 feet range, is forty miles away. 
Despite our isolation and what is sometimes an overbearing feeling 
of being cut off-from the outside world, the Fraternal still reaches 
us and when it arrives on the all too infrequent chartered aircraft, 
I devour it.”” We print this, hoping that some members will write 
to this lonely young missionary, and thus show the reality of our 
B.M.F. Meanwhile, blessings on you, David! 


AT. YOUR SERVICE 


The office of the Commonwealth and Colonial Society is 
situated on the top floor of the Church House, reached, if the lift 
is out of order, after panting up what seems innumerable stairs. Its 
situation is really typical, for there, F. C. Morton, as from a wireless 
station is in touch with Baptists the world over. Visitors arrive, 
often to make their first contact with the country they have come 
from afar to see. Requests of churches overseas for ministerial 
help, are dealt with. Quite recently, with the willing co-operation 
of Dr. Payne, ministers have been supplied for service in Canada, 
Ausiralia and Nigeria. Scores of letters come in from people in 
Britain desiring news of relatives abroad with whom they have lost 
touch. Emigrants look to this office for help and, as a matter of 
fact, Australia House refers to F. C. Morton all Baptist applications. 

Baptist folk should know more of this work and churches might 
well avail themselves of the films illustrating our work in various 
parts of the Commonwealth. They might also venture to ask the 
Secretary to add to his many engagements by paying a Sunday or 
week-day visit. This small tribute is well deserved because of the 
work itself, but may also be regarded as appreciative of F.C.Morton’s 
constant help in our B.M.F. Overseas work. 


BAPTIST HOME WORK FUND 


“. .. If every Association and Area 
reached the target of 6d. per member 
per month, we could do most, if not all, 
of the things that are urged upon us.” 


Dr. ERNEST A. PAYNE 


General Secretary, Baptist Union 


BAPTIST HOME WORK FUND 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


There is to-day, more than ever before, a 
need for leaders in the churches and in the 
community who are not only good Christian 
men and women but also well-informed and 
well-equipped. In this matter of Christian 
Education and Training all ministers have a 
great responsibility. The Baptist Union can 
help you here through its Diploma Scheme 


Send for full particulars to the Organising Secretary :— 
Rev. A. S. CLEMENT, Baptist Church House, 
4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 


| 
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THE WIDER CIRCLE 


EUROPE 


Henry Cook, President of the European Baptist Federation, 
tells in his Bulletin of the Council held in Rome, attended by 
representatives of 12 Unions, together with B.W.A. Officers. 
Reports presented spoke of encouragements, difficulties, and some- 
times of persecutions, the President adding ‘“We felt proud to know 
that we have with us, men and women who can be counted as 
ae the Faith—this especially is the case with Baptists in 

pain. 

The Federation is hailed as a means of bringing together the 
Baptists of Europe and enabling them the better to understand each 
other’s problems, whereas before, “there had been among us a 
sense of being isolated units, cut off from each other by barriers 
of distance and language.’ The President is doing a great work 
and his visits to the churches in Europe are a means of inspiration. 
We hope that the Fraternal, circulating as it does in many Euro- 
pean countries, contributes to this sense of brotherhood. Our prayers 
and greetings to our brothers in all these lands. 

Erneid Paschetto, of Spain, has our warm good wishes as he takes 
charge of the work in Spezia, so long associated with the work 
of its founder—Pullen. 


AUSTRALIA 


The Triennial Assembly of the Australian B.U. held at 
Brisbane, proved an occasion of uplift and encouragement. The 
introductory address by A. F. Roberts, the S. Australian President, 
dealt realistically with the contribution the 33,000 Baptists in 
Australia should make to the spiritual development of the Country, 
with its nearly nine million population. Wilfred Jarvis, after a 
strenuous three-year period of Office, is succeeded by C. C. Sweet- 
man, a leading business man of Queensland, to whom we send our 
cordial greetings as he enters upon the duties of his high Office. 

Throughout all Australia, there is a sense of deep loss conse- 
quent upon the death of H. G. Hackworthy, an outstanding person- 
ality, and a great heart, everywhere beloved. Prior to leaving 
for Australia he was pastor in Burnley, Lancs. We thank Mrs. 
Hackworthy for her so kind reply to a letter of sympathy. 

Deepening interest is being taken in the mission in New Guinea, 
an interest which, we understand, is fully shared in New Zealand. 
Readers will remember that the Tinsley Memorial Hospital is in 
New Guinea, where it is an ever increasing blessing. From New 
South Wales, several recent letters testify to an appreciation of the 
Fraternal and especially of the personal messages written by 
Sidney Hall. F. W. Hoepper, of Lambton, writes greetings which 
he hopes personally to deliver when he comes to Great Britain 
for 1955 Congress. S. A. Archer graphically describes his growing 
excitement as he sat up until 4 a.m. listening to the Test Match. 
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We will not publicise his feelings beyond saying that they were 
influenced by the fact that he was a member of our Stetchford 
Church, Birmingham, his family for a hundred years were connected 
with the Baptist Church at Stroud, Gloucester, and that he is half 
an Englishman at heart. Thanks to C. J. Tinsley for a character- © 
istically cheery letter and best wishes to Allan, his son, recently - 
settled in an Adelaide pastorate. There are many in Great Britain 
who remember gratefully Allan’s visit during the Commonwealth 
Congress. 

South Australia. A letter appreciative of our B.M.F. is to hand 
from Gordon Cook, of Port Pirie. His church, about 150 miles 
from Adelaide, is in an industrial district famous for the recent 
discovery of uranium deposits. R. T. Wooton in January, closes. 
his ministry at Edwardstown, as does H. Roy Heard, after fifteen 
years at Norwood. K. Heinrich takes up work with the Morialta 
Protestant Homes for Children and to him and these other brethren 
we send cordial greetings from our Fellowship. ; 

God Save The Queen. We follow with loyal interest the journey 
from New Zealand, to the Australian States, now being undertaken 
by Her Majesty. We shall listen in, as did our Australian friends. 
to the Coronation, and shall read eagerly the descriptive accounts. 
of the visit. The moving loyalty exhibited in New Zealand will 
be repeated in Australia and Ceylon and the visit will demonstrate to 
the world that a British Commonwealth of Nations is something 
of which all may well be proud. May Her Majesty have grace and 
strength for her great undertaking. God Save the Queen. 

The following Resolution has been received by our Chairman 
and will be suitably acknowledged—“‘ The ministers of the Baptist 
Unions of Australia, meeting in Pastoral Session at the Triennial 
Assembly in Brisbane, greet their brethren in the homeland. 
They rejoice in the link by the Fraternal and by the fellowship 
and interchange of ideas through visits of ministers to and from 
the British Isles. They pray for you as you face the added problems. 
of post-war years and thank God for your clear thinking and 
spiritual determination. They join with you in prayer for true 
revival in all our churches and pray that we shall be in God’s will 
and purpose in His time of blessing. Many of us look forward to 
fellowship with you during the 1955 Congress. The Resolution 
is signed by E. C. Burleigh, College Principal, and A. C. Prior, 
Editor, Australian Baptist. G.H. Blackburn, Secretary of the B.U. 
of Australia, sends his cordial Christian greetings and adds his own 
personal commendation of the Fraternal Magazine which he 
describes as a very fine link between the ministers of our fellowship. 
He concludes—“I greatly appreciate receiving my copy each 
quarter.” 

We understand that at the New South Wales Assembly, a 


scheme of Superintendency was adopted patterned on that main- 
tained in Great Britain. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand B.U. has completed the purchase of a 
mansion, standing in four acres of ground, for new college premises. 
Alterations and additions are being carried out and accommodation 
provided for twenty students. All concerned are looking forward 
to their new and more adequate home. The purchase price of the 
premises was £8,000 and the cost of the complete scheme will 
be about £30,000. 

The mission conducted by Canon Bryan Green, Rector of 
Birmingham, drew great crowds in Auckland and created a deep 
impression. The attendance on one occasion, when the missioner 
spoke on Friendship and Marriage, numbered about five thousand. 
All the churches united in the work and Cliff Reay, our minister at 
Mount Albert, was musical director. 

We are glad also to know that Roland Hart, recently appointed 
B.U. Evangelist, is fully justifying his selection and his visits 
to the churches are bringing much spiritual blessing. 

N. R. Wood writes happily of his work at Hastings. Com- 
menting on his experiment of substituting a Film Service for the 
ordinary diet of evening worship, an experiment which drew 
a crowded congregation, he adds, that, in his opinion “ good Bible 
preaching is the only firm basis upon which to build a church.” 
His many friends in Great Britain are glad to know of his restoration 
to health, and send loving greetings. 

A. V. Brown should arrive back in Auckland about the same 
time as the postman delivers this Fraternal. He has well discharged 
the mission which brought him to Ireland and leaves behind a 
church, the foundation of which, he has well and truly laid. We 


_ are glad to have had him with us. 


J. H. Nielson, in his new work at Owaka, and L. A. Day 
at Rangiora, will have a place in our Sunday morning Prayer Watch. 

At the Annual Assembly, William Carey, a direct descendant 
of the great William, was elected Vice-President of the Union. 
Blessings on him! 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Assembly at Pretoria was attended by 180 delegates from 
sixty-seven churches, gathered from distances up to a thousand 
miles. Dr. Charles Stern, of Cape Town, occupied the Presidential 
Chair and L. W. Matthews, of Pietermaritzburg, became Vice- 
President. Mr. H. Hellyer, the retiring President, was absent 
through illness. In his recent visit to Great Britain he won many 
friends. The generosity of South African Baptists was evident by 
the success of the Diamond Jubilee Fund of their B.M.S. inaugurated 
a year ago, the target of £20,000 being exceeded by £3,000, repre- 
senting over £2 per member. For our Home Work Fund we ask 
for 6s. per member per year! A Book Depot has been purchased 
in East London: it is situated in the main thoroughfare. 
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Principal Barnard gave a cheering account of the College with 
its twenty-five students. Plans for a new building, costing £10,000 
were approved. The Theme of the Assembly was Life’s Re- 
lationships and these were discussed from different angles by five 
speakers. The social and spiritual intercourse, both public and_ 
private, made the Assembly one long to be remembered. 

We reciprocate the message from the Ministers’ Session sent by 
A. B. Jack and welcome their offer to provide material for a future 
edition of the Fraternal. An invitation comes to our British 
Fraternals to correspond with their opposite numbers in South 
Africa—a suggestion we warmly commend. 

A kind letter has come in from J. R. Gartry, of Roodepoort, 
enclosing a generous donation, for which we are grateful. Fred 
Bacon and his wife have returned from their visit to A. B. and 
Mrs. Jack and have resumed their work in Tamworth. Churches 
would do well to invite Fred to give his first-hand impressions of 
South Africa, in its rapidly changing conditions. 

In a letter to Sidney Hall, K. H. Marlow of K.W. Town, says: 
“Your letter came as an inspiration, reaching me when I was in 
need of encouragement in facing up to some of the difficulties of a 
new pastorate. It is our privilege in the B.M.F. to pray for one 
another but it is that personal contact that counts for so much and 
which is sometimes missing in so large a Fellowship.” We hope 
that many other members will take up this ministry of prayer and 
of correspondence, with our members overseas—B.M.8S. and others. 


JAMAICA 


Our best wishes accompany S. E. L. Larwood as he assumes 
the pastorate of East Queen Street Baptist Church, Kingston, 
so long filled by Cowell Lloyd. Our friend was due to arrive on 
Saturday, December 26th, and his Induction service was fixed for 
the following morning. 


EGYPT 


We acknowledge gratefully a generous subcription from R. 
Knox Wylie, who is doing good work with our boys in the Forces. 
We suggest, a letter from some friend at home would be welcomed. 
The following cryptic letters indicate his address: R. Knox Wylie, 
M.B.E., C.F., H.Q.B.T.E. (Chaplains Branch) M.E.L.F. 14. 


U.S.A. 


“Letter from America’’ (not by Alistair Cooke). An 
encouraging tribute to the value of our October Fraternal has 
come to hand. The writer’s remarks on the articles concerning 
Baptism stimulate thought; we quote from his letter—“‘ The trend 
of British Baptist thinking about the value and purpose of Baptism 
is most interesting to an American. Evidently there is a growing 
emphasis on the sacramental value of the ordinance which I imagine 
is somewhat due to Anglican influence. Here the emphasis is on 
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the symbolic meaning and there is strong antagonism to more than 
that. The reason is probably that the Disciples of Christ and also 
the Churches of Christ, make much of Baptism by immersion, and 
assert that salvation is assured only as one enters the Baptismal 
waters. In many cities there is rivalry between Baptists and these 
two Denominations, resulting in the lines on the meaning of Baptism 
being sharply between the two.” We are grateful to the writer for 
these illuminating comments. 

Many years have passed since John Pitts left us for U.S.A. 
where he has exercised ever widening influence. All being well, he 
will be in London in July and August, and doubtless churches 
will gladly avail themselves of services he may be able to render. 

The offer of a year’s exchange of pulpits made by C. A. Arring- 
ton, of South Carolina, has been accepted by F. H. Wheeler, of 
Weymouth. May mutual blessing attend these interim pastorates. 

We have received from San Francisco a cheque covering 
subscriptions from twenty pastors—a welcome addition to our 
ranks. 


Pe SPiRoY ello Lee (OF? ST IOHN 


PASTORAL homily written between a.p. 96 and 110 by 
John, a Presbyter in the Province of Asia and probably 
author of the Fourth Gospel, to meet perversions of the 
truth which had arisen in the Gentile churches. These were a 
form of Gnosticism which gave the wrong meaning to the right words, 
(e.g. we are in the light, we know God, we abide in God); divorced 
spiritual experience from Christian morality (forgetting that the 
truth is something we do (i, 6) as well as something we believe); 
and, above all, denied the Incarnation of God in Christ. 
He recalls his readers to the original Christian faith (1,1; ii, 7; 
24, etc.). Then as now fidelity to the apostolic Gospel is the essential 
test of Christian faith and conduct. 


i, 1-4. Foreworp 


His theme is the word of life (cp. Philippians i, 16), the self- 
revelation of God as it is known in the unveiling of the eternal 
Christ who became incarnate in the Jesus of History, and so could be 
seen, heard, touched, by the believing community (i, 1). He is Life. 
He gives life (John x, 10; 2 Timothy 1, 10). This word of life 
constitutes the apostolic Gospel (1a, cp. u, 7). 

His purpose (3, 4) is to confirm the churches in their Christian 
fellowship, and to show that it is only possible as it is, first, fellow- 
ship with the Father and the Son. Cp. John xv, 1-11; Romans xu, 5; 
Ephesians i, 23, iv, 15. 
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i, 5; li, 6. FEeLLowsHip witH Gop anp Man. Irs Nature. 


It is based on the nature of God, Who is Light (5), utter purity 
and goodness (cp. Psalms xxvii, 1; John 1, 4, vi, 12)... To think 
rightly of God is the foundation stone of Christian living. ; 

To walk in the light of God’s holiness involves sharing His 
goodness (6) and so makes fellowship with man possible @bs 
because all social alienation is due to sin. 

We are cleansed from the sin which destroys fellowship by 
Christ’s sacrificial (7) and expiatory (ii, 2) work, in response to our 
confession (9), which includes acknowledgment and repudiation, 
and by His intercessions (ii, 1). Within the Divine Being is one 
who pleads our cause (cp. Romans viii, 34; Hebrews vii, 25, 1x, 24). 

ii, 3-6. The reality of our fellowship with God, and therefore 
our knowledge of Him, is judged by our obedience (5) and Christ- 
like living (6). 


ii, 7-17. FreLLowsHip witH Gop AND Man. © Its Fruits 


(a) 7-11. Love to the brethren. 

The commandment (v. 4) which sums up all others is to love 
one another as Christ loved us (John xiii, 34-35). It is an old 
commandment (7) because part of the original Gospel (iii, 11), 
yet new (8) because ever freshly experienced and applied. It is 
‘“‘ true in Him ”’ (8) because love is incarnate in Christ. It is ‘‘ true 
in you ”’ (8) because by the coming of the Light (8) love becomes an 


experienced reality. In the way of love a man can walk without 
stumbling (10-11). 


(b) 12-14. Forgiveness, knowledge of God, power over evil. 

These gifts are not limited to particular age groups. All believers 
should have the simple trust of children, the overcoming strength 
of youth and the wise knowledge of age. 


{c) 15-17. Separation from the world. 

The world is society as it organises itself apart from God. 
The Christian must not compromise with its principles and ways 
(15). Its marks are sensuality, greedy materialism, self-glorification 
(16). It is transient (17). (N.B. the insecurity and impermanence 


of a pagan world to-day.) Only life lived in obedience to God is 
enduring (17). 


ii, 18-28. Fatse TEACHERS THE SIGN or Curist’s IMMINENT 
RETURN. 


Belief that the appearance of Antichrist, a leader of the world 
forces of evil against God and His Church, would herald His advent 
(18) (cp. Mark xi, 22; 2 Thessalonians ii,-3). John identifies 
Antichrist with those who, once members of the Church (19) 
pervert the truth of the Gospel (22, cp. iv, 3). But believers have 
an anointing from God which enables them to know what is true 
(20)—"‘ye all possess knowledge ’’ (Moffatt). This unction or 
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anointing, may refer to the Holy Spirit, but since the term is never 
used elsewhere of the believer’s reception of the Spirit it more 
probably refers to the word of life, the original Gospel. This accords 


with vv. 24, 27, and with John’s repeated insistence that the test of 


truth is not subjective individual experience but the objective and 


_ historical Gospel. 


i, 29-iv, 12, Tur Sons or Gop. 


He turns from right belief to right conduct. 
uu, 29-11, 3. We are the sons of God. 

Born of God (ii, 29; ii, 9, cp. John i, 12, 13), we are sons in 
name and fact (2, 3) and therefore share the Divine nature (2 Peter 
i, 4). By His grace, not in our own right (1a, 1 Peter i, 23). The world 
does not recognise our sonship, as with Christ (1b), but it will not 
always be veiled (cp. Romans viii, 19, 29; Colossians iii, 3, 4). We 
shall see Christ as He is (John xvii, 24) and become like Him (2). 
This is the essence of heaven and this heavenly life is to be lived 
and manifested now (3, cp. Matthew v, 8). 


ill, 4-10. Sonship is manifested in right conduct (1i, 29). 

Made possible by the indwelling Christ (6, 9) Who has con- 
quered sin (5, 8). 

[Note on ii, 1-2. The believer may fall into sin. Here (9) 
he does not and cannot sin. Explanation is that different Greek 
tenses are used, in il, 1-2, denoting single acts of sin and in 11, 4-10, 
denoting habitual sin, i.e., he cannot keep on sinning. | 


ill, 11-24. Sonship is manifested in love to one another. 
This is the specifically Christian form of righteousness. 


Contrast the world’s hatred of goodness and the good (12, 13). 


The Love of Christ, seen as sacrificial action (16), is our example 
(16, cp. Romans xv, 2, 3; 2 Corinthians vii, 9, x, 1; Philippians 
ii, 5). Emotion and words of love must be turned into sacrificial 
deeds of love (14, 17, 18). If we love like this we are in the truth 
(19) and abide in God and God in us and possess His Spirit (24). 
Where love is, God is (cp. ii, 3, 5; 1, 10). We may know that we 
have failed in love. God also knows (20) and forgives and cleanses 
(i, 9), so that confidence to approach God is restored (21), prayer 
becomes effective and obedience possible (22). 

[Note on iii, 23. The “ name ”’ means all that is revealed in the 
person. ‘‘ Son-Jesus-Christ’’ denotes His divine and human 
natures and His mission. | 
iv, 1-6. The claim to be inspired by the Spirit must be tested. 

How may we know it is God’s Spirit (iu, 24). Prophecy held 
high place in early church (1 Corinthians xu, 28; xiv, 1-5, 24-25). 
It must be scrutinised (cp. 1 Thessalonians v, 19-21) because there 
are false utterances which have their source in the pagan world 
and are accepted by that world (5). The test is the affirmation of the 
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reality of the Incarnation (2, 3). “True prophecy accords with the 
apostolic Gospel (cp. ii, 24). 


iv, 7-12. God is love and the source of love. 


A return to the theme of iii, 11-24. God is love (8) is a far- 
reaching theological statement. Love is far more than one of His 
activities; it is His essential nature. Hence He is personal, for only a 
person can love; all His activity is loving activity. He creates, 
rules, disciplines, judges in love; Love wherever found is from Him 
(7). We love because He first loved us (10, 19). The supreme 
activity of His love is the costly gift of His Son, with its issue in life 
and forgiveness (9, 10. Romans v, 8). 


iv, 13-v,5. THe Grounps oF CHRISTIAN ASSURANCE 


How we know that we abide in Him (iv, 13), and have eternal 
life (v, 13). 

(a) We have the gift of His Spirit (13), the ‘‘ inward ”’ witness. 

(b) We believe and confess that Jesus is the Son of God and 

Saviour of the world (14, 15, cp. v, 5, 6), the “ outward ” 

witness based on the fact of Christ (14). 

(c) We know and trust God’s love to us (16), so that fear is 
banished (17-18) by His perfect love (18). Cf. Hebrews 

x, 27, 31. It is His love, not ours, that dispels our fears. 

(d) We love the brethren (19-21, v, 3). 
(e) We love the Father and the Son (v, 1-2). 
v, 6-13. THe Divine Sonsuip ATTESTED 
(a) By His possession of the Divine Spirit (6b, 9), given by the 
Father at His Baptism (Mark i, 9-11; Acts x, 38), seen in His 
works ee v, 36), shared by Him with His Church (John 
1, 33, 34). 

[Note on v, 6a. Meaning obscure to us. Possibly an answer 
to the false teaching that Christ left Jesus before the Passion, 
because the Divine cannot suffer, and that since He died as a mere 
man His death has no redemptive efficacy. This teaching acknow- 
ledges Christ in the baptism (by water), not in the cross (by blood). 
Omit vv. 7, 8, which are late additions and not in the original 
scripture. | 
(b) Because the believer experiences life through and in Him 

(10-13, cp. 20). Verse 13 sums up the purpose of the whole 

epistle. 

v, 14-21. Postscript. 
14-17. Prayer. Cp. ii, 21-22. 

To prevail prayer must accord with the will of God (14), 
(cp. John xiv, 14; xv, 7; Mark xi, 24). The sinning brother needs 
our prayer (16), not our condemnation. ‘‘ We ask and obtain life 
for him” (Moffatt). The “sin unto death”’ is obscure to us. 
Possibly the denial of the Sonship (iv, 3, cp. Matthew x, 33; Hebrews 
vi, 4-6). But who are we to decide such a question? 
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18-21. The Christian certainties. 


We know that the believer is kept from sin by the only begotten 
Son Himself (18). 
i) We know that we belong to God in the midst of a sinful world 

We know that the Son of God is come (20). Our faith is 
founded on historic fact. 

We know that He gives us insight to know and abide in the 
true God; which is eternal life (20, cp. John xvii, 3). Therefore we 
must shun false gods (20-21). F. Burrarp. 


WHATS THE BEST ? 


UCH was the enquiry made in reply to a telephone call from a 
house shadowed by trouble—a passing trouble we hope. 
“What's the Best ?’’ It was the frame of mind behind the 

enquiry that struck us and we commend it as an excellent attitude 
to Life as we face another year.—What’s the Best. 

There is a best and there is a worst in life and it is human to 
dwell on the worst. A large section of the Press emphasises this 
aspect and the question of the reporter too often is—What’s the 
Worst ? His reports furnish the banner headlines. The Worst, 
sells the paper by the million. In Church life we are often over- 
borne, by the less creditable aspect of things and even in our 
Fraternals there is that in us which finds much interest in human 
imperfections. Too often we dwell on our disappointments and 
discouragements and then the altar fire burns low. 

God be praised—there is the other view of things both in the 
church and in the world and it is upon these we should think— 
What’s the Best? ‘“‘ Fix your minds on the things which are holy 
and right and pure and beautiful and good.’’—thus does Phillips 
render Philippians iv, 8. It is not that we should be oblivious of the 
evil around and within, nor can we disregard our many discourage- 
ments, but rather let us enquire after, and point out to others, that 
better side which is never far to seek. 

Our enquiry need not be made with the quavering voice 
of those who tremble for the Ark of God but rather with the 
confident assurance that the best is yet to be, because the best 
of all is—God is with us. God who risked the creation of beings 
with power to design and execute the worst, did so knowing that 
at long last, Right the day will win. We are men of unclean lips 
living in the midst of a people of unclean lips, but touched with the 
live coal from off the altar, we may see the King Whose right it is to 
reign and the Christ with Whom lies ultimate victory. Let us 
then seize and state these things, and endure as seeing Him Who is 
invisible. 

in this spirit we repeat the enquiry of the man at the telephone 
—What’s the Best ?—and in a deeper sense than is usually meant, 
we say to all our friends, “ All The Best hie 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ward, Lock’s series of “‘ Wonder Books’ need no com- 
mendation. The latest—-The Wonder Book of Bible Stories— 
maintains fully the high standard of excellence. The great stories” 
from Adam to Paul are graphically written by David Kyles, who 
presents the material in a way that should hold the close attention 
of the children. We are particularly struck with the manner in 
which he has cleverly interwoven much of the text of the A.V. 
into the stories. The book, illustrated by thirty-three beautiful | 
colour plates and 100 line-drawings, is published at 12s. 6d. by the 
Carey Kingsgate Press. 


What are YOU here for? W. E. Whilding, B.Sc. Baptist 
Advance Series, No. 6. Carey Kingsgate Press Ltd. 3d. net. 


A direct appeal to young people and others, written in a style 
that will be easily understood, about the meaning of life and the 
way to find its fulfilment in Jesus. 


Leigh-on-Sea Baptists. Their Diamond Jubilee Story. Ernest 
Walling. Carey Kingsgate Press Ltd. 2s. net. Illustrated. 

Some Baptist Churches in the Bedford Area. George E. Page. 
Carey Kingsgate Press Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. 


The writing and publishing of local histories is always to be 
encouraged and is an important contribution to Baptist history. 
Both these books are commendable both for the information they 
contain and for showing the different ways in which these things 
might be done. 

Wa.teR W. Bottoms. 


The Advance series of pamphlets. Carey Kingsgate 
Press, 3d. each. News No One Knows—G. R. Beasley-Murray; 
Who are the Baptists ?’—W. W. Bottoms. Why Baptise 
Believers Only ?—Henry Cook. What is a Baptist Church ? 
—L. R. Floyd. Into All the World—Victor Hayward. What 
are you here for ?—W. E. Whilding. 


These new attractively produced pamphlets meet a long-felt 
need. They are just the kind of thing to put into the hands of our 
young people and are also suitable for the outsider. The Baptist 
Union and the Baptist Missionary Society are to be congratulated 
on this new joint venture. It is to be hoped that this new beginning 
in literature for Baptist Advance will be followed up by pamphlets 
on such subjects as Church Membership, Personal Religion and 
Christian Citizenship. 


J. Penry Davis, 


| THE GRADED TEACHER SERIES 
The best series of Sunday School departmental lesson helps, 
based on the British Lessons Council’s courses, and written 


by a team of interdenominational experts. There are four 
main grades :— 


BEGINNERS - PRIMARY - JUNIOR - SENIOR 


Thesé books contain full training class and lesson notes on the 


respective courses, suggestions for worship and expression 
work, together with hints on pictures and books, and Sunday 
School work in general. 


‘Theologically sound, practical and interesting 
Published in Annual Volume or Quarterly Parts 


Quarterly Parts:—Beginners 1/3, others 1/6 each, postage I4d. each 
Annual Volumes:—Beginners 5/—, others 6/— each, postage 4d. each 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
104-5 Newgate Street BRS Ss London, E.C.I 


BAPTIST UNION CONTINENTAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Rev. H. V. LARCOMBE, B.A., B.D. 


The Continental Committee made grants for 
Baptist work in the following countries : 


DENMARK 
FINLAND 
FRANCE 
GERMANY 
HOLLAND 
ITALY 
NORWAY 
SPAIN 


Contributions to;— 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
Baptist Church House, 4 Southampton Row 
London, W.C.I 


% oe to Sipaly practical pane seated for 
Church and Sunday School use, such aaa 


For the Church A 
AIDS FOR THE DEAF; COMMUNION TABLES AND 
CHAIRS; COMMUNION TRAYS; GLASS COMMUNION 
~ CUPS; COMMUNION WINES; ENVELOPES FOR THE 
FREEWILL OFFERINGS SYSTEM; HYMN BOOKS OF EVERY 
SELECTION; OFFERTORY PLATES AND BAGS; REGISTERS — 

AND ROLL BOOKS; ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES. - SS 


For the School 


| ‘BIBLES; CHAIRS AND FURNITURE OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

PRIZE BOOKS; REGISTERS AND STAR CARDS; LESSON 

HELPS FOR TEACHERS, including BAPT IST. CONGEE 
GUIDES. 


- You are cordially invited to take full advantage of the service available, 


6, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W. C1 


THIS IS THE BADGE 


_ which thousands remember with gratitude 
_ for the fellowship and training of early years; 
which thousands wear today. 


Over 1,000 Societies in Baptist Churches 2 Bas 
in Great Britain and Ireland 


- CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR trains and equips yo 
people for effective service within the Church. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR is the ideal « “ follow-up" 
for Evangelistic effort. 


Send for ‘“‘How to start a Christian Endeavour Society” — 5 
General Secretary—Rev. Andrew Wright, . 


Christian Endeavour Union of Great Britain and ireland 
31 LAMPTON ROAD, HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX 


